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SOSAGORAS 
By i. F. HOSE 


STERDAY was my seventy-fifth birthday, and I saw 
the Herakles of Euripides. Where are the gods, Euclides? 
Euripides, they say, worships gods of his own, and strange 
divinities too, if stories are true; but Athens is a city of gossip. 
He certainly has.scant respect for the gods of his fathers; and 
the audience, but for us few older men, who almost go back 
to the generation of Marathon, the audience, in the main, was 
with him. It was the same theatre, my old friend, where you 
and I, as boys, sat nearly sixty years ago and watched the Persae 
of Aeschylus. What a day that was! There stood Salamis, 
where we were taken by our mothers to live in that anxious, 
waiting crowd for those long weeks while the Persians sacked 
the city and were at last defeated on that blue strait which 
glittered in the sun before our eyes while the poet told its 
story on the stage. Then shortly afterwards you went away and 
found a home on the shores of the Euxine, and since then you 
have known Athens, you say, only by my letters. You went 
away before the work of restoring the Akropolis had advanced 
very far. I have told you of the temples built upon it in honour 
of the gods who saved Greece, so men said then. They rose 
above our heads yesterday, dazzling white against deepest blue ; 
but what are their gods to Athens now? 

But I will come to the play. The theatre has been improved 
since the day we saw the Persae, eight years after Salamis. 
There is a painted background to the actors ; the seats are better 
and the auditorium is larger. The music is more elaborate and 
we have solos from the actors. I don’t like the new music; the 
words are lost in runs and trills; but Euripides has made his 
audience like it. Well, the play was called Herakles, and we 
heard rumours, during the rehearsals, of a new treatment of 
the legend, but we had little idea of what was to come. What 
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SOSAGORAS 


is your idea of Herakles, Euclides? What mine was, I fancy, 
till yesterday—of a valiant hero, man and god, who lived a 
life of toil and hardship to benefit his fellow men, and was 
rewarded with a place among the gods. He was more the god of 
the Dorians than of us Ionians—a hard fighter whose object in 
life was to master his enemies and reduce the world to order; 
and the tales of hydras and giants and monsters typified, we 
used to be told, the way our cousins in the Peloponnesus 
reduced a wild land and a wild people under their sway. We 
admired him, but we loved and worshipped our own Athene, 
the wise and valiant and subtle; Herakles appealed more to 
the country-folk, and you know he has many temples in the 
villages of Attica. But we—I—admired him, and I used to 
like to let my mind rest on his reward in heaven, as I grew 
older, and to fancy that even a life of humdrum work like mine 
might find some favour with the gods. And what does Euri- 
pides say to this? Listen to the plot. An old man enters; it 
is Amphitryon, and, after Euripides’ manner, he gives us a 
genealogy and tells us the situation. Herakles has gone to 
fetch Cerberus from Hades, and his father, his wife, Megara, 
and his three little sons are threatened with death by Lykos, 
a usurper, who believes that Herakles is dead, and wishes to 
remove all fears of vengeance. Amphitryon and Megara are 
almost persuaded that Herakles is dead, so long has he been 
absent, and Megara, who enters at the close of Amphitryon’s 
speech, asks the old man despairingly for counsel. He can give 
her nothing but vague hopes that his son may yet return, his 
son in name, but, as he is proud to boast, in reality the son of 
Zeus. (And you shall see what Zeus, the king of heaven, does 
for his son, according to Euripides.) At this point a chorus of 
aged Thebans enter. Euripides is fond of old men and loves 
to make them totter up steep hills and prop themselves on 
staves, and he overdoes it, Euclides; the new generation of 
poets has no restraint. ‘The chorus in the Agamemnon was old, 
and we knew it and realized it just as well, without so much 
telling. When they have done telling us how old and helpless 
they are, they announce the arrival of Lykos. He enters, a 
blustering tyrant, not very interesting, and Euripides has not 
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given us more than a common type to set off the other characters. 
Lykos makes, however, some very sensible remarks about the 
bow, and I applauded here, and some younger men looked 
round and smiled. I know they talk about their bowmen, and 
pelte-men, and sling-men nowadays, ever since that swaggering 
demagogue Cleon took a host of them to shoot down a handful 
of half-starved Spartans; and they prophesy a revolution in 
warfare, where the old hoplite line will disappear, and the 
fighters will skip about the field like Scythians. It won’t come, 
Euclides ; nothing can replace our line of hoplites, but I’m glad 
my fighting days are over. But I mustn’t ride my hobby into 
the play. Amphitryon, who is old enough to know better, 
takes up the cause of the bow, for all the world like some new 
sophistical pleader in the courts, and we have a forensic argu- 
ment in Euripides’ best style. Lykos has something better than 
words, and in spite of the idle threats of the chorus, assures his 
victims they must die, right or wrong, because he is stronger; 
there is your sophist-poet again. At last we get the real poet; 
he knows women, Euripides does, and the speech of Megara 
which follows reveals with wonderful skill the workings of her 
mind. Her love for her children struggles with her pride in her 
husband, and the latter feeling conquers. She will die with 
dignity, since die she must, and the only favour she will ask of 
Lykos is to be allowed to adorn herself and her children for the 
solemn leave-taking of life, and cleverly enough she persuades 
the brutal Lykos to grant her request. Amphitryon rises to her 
level and prepares for a dignified death. I can’t remember 
much of the speeches; I will send you the play as soon as I can 
procure a copy. There is quite a demand for books now in 
Athens, and the play will be ready in a few weeks. But I re- 
member, before Amphitryon leaves the stage, he reproaches 
Zeus for deserting his son, whom he has misused his divinity 
to beget. ‘An ill-bred churl of a god, or else unjust.’ And here 
is the point, Euclides; other poets have said something similar, 
but in the end they justify the god. Euripides does not. The 
next choric song was a fine description of the labours of Hera- 
kles; and the music was fine, too, in the old style. It was my 
Herakles, I felt, afterall, and I began to feel kindlier to Euripides. 
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I little imagined what was to come. Megara then comes out 
again, and takes her farewell of her children. I have never 
heard a farewell scene which moved me more. Euripides cer- 
tainly has the power of moving the feelings, and I think you 
will agree with me when you read it. By the way, I will send 
you the music too if I can get a copy; perhaps you can get the 
drama performed in Cyzicus. Amphitryon, after a final re- 
proach of Zeus and lament over the ignominious end of a famous 
warrior, bids his old friends in the chorus good-bye. 

Suddenly a figure is seen approaching—it is Herakles him- 
self, the invincible. It is clear he will make short work of Lykos, 
and Zeus will be justified after all. A brief consultation as to 
means, and Herakles disengages himself from his children’s 
embraces to enter and take his vengeance. We know what will 
follow, and all proceeds in the regular course. Lykos comes 
out to bluster once more and more thoroughly to alienate the 
feelings of the spectators, and goes in to his doom. His cries 
come from within and we know that the tyrant has met the fate 
the Athenian public expects tyrants to meet. This cannot, I 
thought, be the end of the play? Is Zeus justified, after all? 
Or is there more? I found myself wondering over two points 
in what I had just heard. One was a remark of the chorus. ‘If 
the gods’, they say, ‘had been as intelligent as men.’ Think of 
it, Euclides, think of it, worshipper of Athene. This is what 
philosophy has brought us to, under the very walls of the Par- 
thenon. ‘If the gods had been as intelligent as men.’ 

And then I wondered at Herakles’ wild threats, almost like 
those of a madman. He would pull down the palace of Lykos; 
Ismenos and Dirke should run with blood—the wildest words. 
But I put them down as a flaw in Euripides’ handling of the 
character and to his inability to appreciate the character of 
Herakles, and I found myself listening to the triumph-song of 
the chorus. All is well; Thebes rejoices in her triumphant 
hero; he is Zeus’ son, worthy to reign; and all victory shall be 
his, they add significantly, ‘If justice is still pleasing to the gods.” 

At this moment their song of triumph changes to cries of 
dismay. A grim figure appears in the air over the palace, accom- 
panied by Iris, the messenger of Hera. Nothing could better 
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display the feminine malice of Hera and her servant than Iris’ 
introductory speech. It is Herakles they have come to attack, 
the man ‘they say’ is the son of Zeus. The truth of the saying 
matters not. Hera, like a spiteful woman, will destroy him, now 
that his toils for men are ended, and Zeus, having no further 
use for Herakles, leaves him to her mercy. ‘Go, Madness, 
plunge him into a sea of madness and blood, that he may know 
how a jealous goddess can punish.’ Even Madness recoils from 
her horrible task, but she must obey, and she enters the palace. 
There follows a scene to tear the heart; Euripides knows his 
power, and above the agitated, disjointed utterances of the 
chorus comes the voice of Amphitryon from within, wailing 
for the ruin of his house. A dreadful crash announces the fall 
of the pillars in the palace-court, and a servant dashes forth 
to be caught and interrogated by the chorus. And then comes 
the recital of what we knew to have happened. We are spared 
no detail. The club that has laid low the foes of mankind 
crashes down on the head of Herakles’ own son. Mother and 
child the same shaft transfixes. Euripides seems to delight in 
the horrible task of depicting the miserable downfall of the 
divine hero, the apathy of Zeus, supposed to be his father, the 
unbridled malice of the queen of heaven. Even Athene, our 
own Athene, does nothing but cast a stone against the breast 
of Herakles when he would slay his father, and numb him to 
a slumber, wherein he is bound by his father and the servants 
to a mass of broken masonry. And the narrative is so powerful, 
its sweep is so resistless, its horror so relentless; it follows so 
soon on the scene of triumph and salvation that it forms one 
of the most tragic episodes ever seen on our stage. The audi- 
ence, motionless with pity and horror, watched in tense silence 
the opening of the door, and the disclosure of the scene within, 
—Herakles, in a stupor rather than a sleep, bound to a pillar, 
and before him the bodies of his sons lying as they fell. It was 
for this he had saved them; it was for this he had passed 
triumphant over sea and land, deemed a god and the son of 
a god, under the protection of the divine father who has now 
abandoned him. And where the gods fail and the gods are 
cruel and jealous, men may show their superiority. Amphi- 
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tryon sadly claims him for his very son. ‘Thou art my son, 
now,’ he says, and very tenderly the broken old man reveals to 
his son, on his awakening to a sanity more piteous than his 
madness, the full horrors of his deed. He looses his bonds, 
and Herakles can see no end but to end his own life. But again 
humanity in the person of Theseus steps in. With manly, 
tender, unselfish friendship he soothes and pacifies the stricken 
hero; he uncovers the veiled face. Only a coward or fool, he 
says, thinks of suicide. The gods are cruel, are capricious, but 
the wise man treads his path, and baffles their malice by re- 
fusing to succumb. Herakles is at last persuaded. ‘I will endure 
not to die,’ he says. He leaves the burial of the children to 
Amphitryon, and goes away to Athens, leaning for support on 
the man who has not deserted him, like a shattered hulk, as he 
says himself, towed away for destruction. 

That was the play, Euclides; you cannot imagine how it 
affected me, old as lam. All my beliefs seemed to reel and totter 
in my brain for a time, and what must younger men have felt, 
whose opinions and beliefs are still unfixed. “These are your 
gods, O Hellas,’ Euripides seems to cry, as he holds them up 
to scorn. ‘Zeus is an adulterer, Hera a jealous woman, Herakles 
a god who is but a man after all, to be crushed and mocked like 
any other of us by the powers that claim to rule the world, for 
no conceivable guilt on his part, but because “he is said to be 
the son of Zeus”. The wise man alone is worthy of our respect ; 
he looks on the dealings of the gods as on the other chances of 
life outside his own control, and goes his way, true to his friends, 
a foe to tyrants, and rescues where he can the victims of divine 
malice.’ 

And yet, Euclides, finally, what a great play it is. Nothing 
of this doctrine of life is obtruded on us in set terms. No 
Athenian audience, as Euripides knows, would endure a lecture 
on religion and morality when they came to see a play. From 
first to last their attention was riveted on the stage. They 
muttered, they sat dumb with horror, they wept, but the poet 
never lost his grip. Euripides is first and foremost a great 
dramatist; we older men dislike his metre and his music; we 
think him sentimental at times; but we would not miss a play 
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of his. The speeches of his mothers bring tears to our eyes, his 
narratives freeze our heart with horror, his clever dialogue, 
with its subtle play and underplay and counterplay of thought, 
occupies and charms the wits of the quickest. He is an 
Athenian and an artist. 

I am an Athenian, Euclides, but I belong to the generation 
before Euripides, though he is not far from my own age. But his 
. restless intellect presses on in the very van of thought, absorbs 
every new idea in politics, war, religion, morality; he is a 
sophist among the sophists, a sceptic among the sceptics, and 
as young in mind as the youngest pupil who listens to the 
quibbles and paradoxes of Socrates. My mind was made up 
thirty years ago and more, and I am content to be, in body and 
in mind, the son of those who fought at Marathon. 


AENEAS AND THE STOIC IDEAL 
By Cc. M. BOWRA 


- an age like the present which is sceptical of untutored inspiration 
and sets a high value on style, it is not surprising that the Aeneid 
should have regained some of the prestige it held in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The hostility which the nineteenth century felt 
for its deliberate and self-conscious progress has abated, and Virgil is 
again regarded as the poet of unfaltering taste in emotions as in words. 
But the reviving admiration for the Aeneid has no word of praise for 
Aeneas. He is either neglected or dismissed with a few disparaging 
sentences. Even so generous a critic as Professor Garrod calls him ‘the 
wrong man in the wrong place’, and the hero of the Aeneid seems rele- 
gated to that undistinguished limbo which contains so many heroes of 
great epics. It seems that he is no better and no worse than Tennyson’s 
King Arthur or Milton’s Jehovah or the indistinguishable heroes of the 
different books of The Faerie Queene. He is as lifeless as they are, and 
for the same reason. His appeal is not to the imagination, but to the 
conscience, and the conscience has changed its ideals and left him and 
them behind. Perhaps to the Romans he was a symbol of much inspiring 
morality, but he means nothing to us. So far as he has any personality, 
he is a prig and a bore. 

Such seems to be the force of most modern views about him, and it is 
undeniable that it is hard to controvert them. It is quite true that 
Aeneas never appeals to us with the same thrill as Dido or Turnus or 
even Mezentius, that he is so burdened with morality that he loses his 
individual lineaments and becomes too often a mass of disparate ideals. 
Yet it is just this difference between him and the other characters of the 
Aeneid which makes him a fit study for inquiry. Virgil had considerable 
insight into human nature, and his lesser characters, whether in heaven 
or earth, are as alive as those in any epic not written by Homer. He was 
not a decorator like Tennyson nor an allegorist like Spenser. They could 
not or would not put human beings into their poetry. With Virgil it is 
different. He could, and often did, create living characters: so if he 
failed with Aeneas, it must have been because he was more deeply con- 
cerned with some end outside the delineation of character. What this 
end was, criticism claims to know, and it answers, ‘Morality! Aeneas 
was the ideal Roman.’ So then the perfect man was created and set in 
the discordant company of real persons that his superior excellence 
might be more apparent. If this was Virgil’s aim, he failed. The good 
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Aeneas is no longer good, and we find more real heroism in the murder- 
ous Mezentius. In other words what is really wrong with Aeneas is not 
that he is too good, but that he is not good enough. The exemplar of 
manly virtue is a coward, a muddler, and a seducer, who tries to justify 
his behaviour by attributing it to divine ordinance. Yet this view must 
prompt uneasy feelings in us. We cannot readily believe that weaknesses 
so apparent to us were invisible to Virgil’s moral sensibility, and yet, if 
we hold such to be the truth, we must admit that, in creating his ideal 
Roman, Virgil showed an obtuseness of conscience such as we should 
not find among any of his more enlightened contemporaries. Surely 
Virgil cannot have thought Aeneas perfect. He was aiming at something 
else in creating him, and it is important to find out what this was. It is 
clear that he was not concerned merely with the creation of character. 
He was aiming at something which may well be moral, but it was not 
the cheap morality of a patently unsuccessful hero. 

It is true indeed that orthodox Romans believed in Aeneas as an ideal 
man. Virgil’s contemporaries and successors reiterated with wearisome 
devotion praises of Aeneas. Even to Horace he is ‘pius Aeneas’, and the 
long series of poets, on whom the magic of Virgil’s style laid its paralys- 
ing influence, from Tibullus and Ovid to Statius and Juvenal and even 
to Sidonius Apollinaris, regarded Aeneas as the pattern of piety and 
courage. Seneca singles him out as an example of filial devotion,’ and 
emperors like Pertinax found pride in claiming descent from him.?_ The 
Aeneid became a stock part of educational curriculum, and the pages of 
Donatus are full of dull panegyric of Aeneas’ excellences in peace and 
war. To quote his example was to justify behaviour, and no doubt 
Diocletian felt some such sense of justification when in killing Aper he 
used the words which Aeneas spoke when he killed Lausus, ‘Gloriare, 
Aper; Aeneae magni dextra cadis.’3 Relics of his travels were shown. 
There was the altar at Eryx and the temple at Segesta which he had 
built, and Procopius saw, with much scepticism, his galley in the sixth 
century. No doubt much of this hero-worship was meant not for the 
hero of the Aeneid but for the ancestor of the Roman race, and we must 
not attribute too much to Virgil’s influence. But it is also beyond ques- 
tion that the Aeneid was so vital a part of Roman education that its 
character was accepted beyond cavil or criticism by the orthodox, and 
represented for four centuries an ideal which had long ceased to be 
a reality, if indeed it had ever been one. But all this hero-worship proves 
nothing about Virgil’s intentions. One of the disadvantages of post- 

1 de Ben. 3.37.1. 2 Herodian, 2. 3. 3. 
3 Hist. Aug. 30. 13. 3. * 8. 22. 7. 
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humous glory is an excess of uncritical admiration. When we quote what 
we consider the sublimest lines of Paradise Lost, we forget that often its 
author himself put them on the lips of the Prince of Darkness and would 
have felt nothing but disapprobation for their sentiments. So, too, where 
Roman posterity praised, Virgil may have meant to blame, and its 
generous admiration cannot be taken as evidence for the poet’s own 
intimate intentions. 

There is, moreover, in Roman literature a little trickle of hostility to 
Aeneas, of which traces have survived, and this shows that even in 
antiquity there were those who did not find it easy to accept him as the 
ideal man. No doubt this hostile criticism began with the Aeneomastix 
of Carvilius Pictor,' whose title shows it to have been the scourge not of 
the Aeneid but of Aeneas. Unfortunately we know nothing of its contents, 
but in the conscientious pages of Donatus we find many answers to 
hostile criticisms of Aeneas, which must have been found in works like 
the Aeneomastix. ‘Thus he was accused of having deserved the hostility 
of Juno, of having deserted, if not betrayed, his country of Troy, of 
sleeping when the attack was made, of not carrying the Penates himself, 
of losing Creusa, of not restoring Troy, and of deserting his comrades in 
Sicily. In the matter of the loss of Creusa even Donatus himself finds 
it hard to excuse him and says that he might have sat and waited for her 
or helped her if she was tired. There are traces, too, of criticism of his 
unfortunate settlement in Crete in defiance of Creusa’s prophecy. Even 
the orthodox Macrobius blames him here,? saying that he had had ample 
and abundant warning. Much of these points seem trifling enough, but 
they are important because they show that criticism existed quite dif- 
ferent from the deferential applause of the poets. The culmination of 
this criticism is to be found in the Christian fathers. One of the greatest 
obstacles the Church had to overcome was the influence of literature. 
It was the stronghold of pagan culture and morality, and the venom of 
the fathers was often expended in exposing or vilifying the ideals which 
it expressed. Tertullian sneers at Aeneas for escaping from Troy only 
to fall into the arms of ‘the Carthaginian woman’.3 Augustine takes him 
as typical of Stoic hardness of heart in his treatment of Dido;* Lactan- 
tius bitterly compares his promises of goodwill and peace to the Latin 
ambassadors with his actual behaviour after the death of Pallas, when he 
takes prisoners for sacrifice and at the death of Turnus;5 Tertullian is 
even flippant and makes fun of the hero whose weapon is a stone—‘what 
a vulgar and dog-like weapon’. In all this hostility we can notice the 

? Suet. Vit. Verg. 44. 2 Comm. 1.7.7. 3 ad Nat. 2.9. 

4 Civ. Dei, 9. 4. 5 Inst. 5. 10. 5. 6 ad Nat. 2.9. 
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stirrings of the Roman conscience against the deification of a hero whose 
behaviour in some ways revolted them. In attacking his character the 
fathers doubtless knew that they were appealing to moral convictions 
which were deep in their hearers, even if overlaid by education. They 
probably did not know that these convictions were largely shared by 
Virgil himself. 

When Augustine condemns Aeneas as a Stoic, he gives us a clue to the 
solution. Aeneas is a Stoic, but like all Stoics he has to go through a 
period of probation, and during this his temptations and difficulties are 
often too much for him, and he fails. The Stoics, like the Christians, 
believed that virtue was impossible without trial, and Virgil, adapting 
himself to the current Stoicism of his age, set himself to describe the 
development of such a man. He was not so bad an artist as to make him 
triumph over all his temptations, nor so precise a Stoic as to confine 
himself to the letter of the doctrine. But unquestionably in the first 
six books the clue to Virgil’s treatment of Aeneas is that he is using not 
only the doctrine but in some cases the terminology of Stoicism. He 
takes his hero through a course of tests and trials, which are the indis- 
pensable condition of his moral development, and it is only after he has 
passed through them and found in them his moral weaknesses that he is 
allowed the vision of the destined glories of Rome. 

The Stoics made a fourfold division of goodness, into justice, modera- 
tion, courage, and wisdom. To these divisions they attached highly 
specialized meanings, which we shall have to consider in turn. Justice 
is the one compartment in which Aeneas never fails. His relations with 
the gods, with his family, with his followers, indeed all that Virgil 
meant by pietas, are beyond question, and all this is pointed out in its 
due place by Donatus. But pietas was this and no more, and when 
Virgil calls his hero ‘pius Aeneas’ he must not be thought to be crediting 
him with virtues which plainly he does not possess. Especially we must 
not confuse his pietas with courage, moderation, or wisdom. It was ti.e 
indispensable preliminary to them, but they were not any of them 
identical with it or with a part of it. It is in these three qualities that 
Aeneas most conspicuously fails, and his failure must have aroused the 
condemnation of any perceptive and consistent Stoic of the Augustan age. 

The Stoics had a clear view of ‘wisdom’, or, as the Romans called it, 
prudentia. It was a practical quality, the knowledge of what end was 
desirable and of what means were necessary to attain that end. Cicero, 
both in his public and private utterances, leaves no doubt that so he 
understands the word. In his De Officiis' he defines it as ‘the knowledge 
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of what should be sought and of what should be avoided’, and again as 
‘the knowledge of the occasion for suitable actions’.! In it Aeneas fails 
lamentably, and admits as much in his own account of the capture of 
Troy. He believes the tale of Sinon and helps to bring in the Wooden 
Horse, an action in which on his own admission he and his friends are 
‘immemores caecique furore’. In this he lacks that form of wisdom 
which Cicero, in Stoic language, describes as ‘memory of the past and 
foresight for the future’: despite his long experience of Greek wiliness 
he allowed the Wooden Horse to be taken into Troy. To the same weak- 
ness must be ascribed his loss of Creusa. He knew that he wanted her 
to escape, but he failed to take the right precautions to see that she did. 
Even the faithful Donatus has to admit his fault here. In Book III he 
settles in Crete, and plague and disaster follow, all because he has not 
listened to Creusa’s prophecy that he will settle in Italy. On all these 
occasions he was guilty of imprudentia. He knew what the end was, and 
' did not take the right means to secure it. But the climax of his lack of 
wisdom is to be found in the Dido episode. In this the Stoics would 
probably not have blamed him, as the fathers blamed him, for being the 
victim of passion. The passion was nearly all on Dido’s side, and the 
most Aeneas seems to have felt for her was a kindly sympathy. For him 
the business was only a love-affair. Such an affair was allowed to epic 
heroes: there were the precedents of Jason and Medea, of Odysseus and 
Calypso. So far as passion was concerned Dido was more to blame than 
Aeneas. She had abandoned her vow of faithfulness to her dead husband 
Sychaeus and violated the deep and ancient belief that a woman should 
only be married once. But Aeneas was much to blame too, if for a differ- 
ent reason. He had forgotten his duty, and it is with this forgetfulness 
that he is taxed by Mercury. The essence of the rebuke is the reference 
to his having forgotten his fated kingdom and his duty to Ascanius. 

He was guilty this time of even a worse aberration. He was guilty of 
insipientia ; he had the wrong notion of what was right, preferring to 
stay in Carthage when it was his duty to go to Italy. 

His failure in moderation is equally noticeable and equally admitted. 
The Stoic conception of moderation was simply control of the passions, 
even of passions which are occasionally reputable like anger or more 
generally approved like pity. In the good Stoic the passions were always 
subordinated to the reason, and any failure so to subordinate them was 
a failure in moderation. In other words, moderation meant self-control. 
In the capture of Troy, Aeneas admits that more than once he acted 
from fury and madness, from blind impulse instead of from deliberate 
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choice. When he took up his arms, ‘arma amens capio”! he says of him- 
self, and a little later ‘furor iraque mentem praecipitat’. His thought is 
not of a battle which can lead to victory, but of a desperate struggle in 
which consequences are not to be considered. In this mood of frantic 
desperation he calls on his companions to rush into the battle and die, 
and tells them that the only safety for the conquered is to hope for no 
safety.2 The climax of this unreasoning fury is reached when he finds 
Helen and wishes to wreak vengeance on her. His own words would 
condemn him before any tribunal of Roman moralists, 

exarsere ignes animo: subit ira cadentem 

ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere poenas. (Aen. ii. 5'75-6.) 
He was the victim of anger and a desire for vengeance. He had utterly 
lost control of himself, and he was only saved by the appearance of his 
divine mother. At the end of the same book, when he loses Creusa, his 
‘madness’ (his own word again) is so great that he is not only wild but 
blasphemous, and frantically accuses men and gods of her loss. No 
reader of Virgil’s description of the sack of Troy can fail to feel that 
Aeneas’ behaviour is typical of the wild carelessness which led to the 
destruction of the city on that night of horror. A little more prudence 
before, a little more concerted and deliberate action during the siege, 
might have saved the city. Instead, we see him acting from passion, and 
failing to do anything which might have stopped the disaster. 

To accuse Aeneas of a failure in courage must at first sight seem 
hazardous and unsubstantiated. He is not a coward in the ordinary 
sense and the Romans regarded him always as a courageous and gallant 
soldier. As such Homer had described him, and such he remains in the 
Aeneid. But he lacks courage precisely as the Stoics defined it. Cicero 
as usual gives their definition of it. It is, he says, the business of a brave 
heart not to be disturbed in times of trouble and to be prepared for any 
emergency. Aeneas did not mind danger, but he is often taken un- 
awares and his lack of confidence in himself often obstructs his capacity 
for action. The Stoics, with their ideal of the omnicompetent man pre- 
pared for anything, would have found him futile in his behaviour after 
the storm in the first book. There, though he has had signs from heaven 
to help him, he is uncertain what to do and what his destiny is. He has 
even forgotten that he is destined to settle in Italy. He tries to hide his 
grief from his companions but in his own mind it recurs and keeps him 
worrying over the fate of his lost men, whom with characteristic defeat- 
ism he assumes to be dead. In this mood he meets his mother and tells 
her his tale of woe, and perhaps Virgil here too, as in the Helen episode, 

t Aen. ii. 314. * Th. 41.454. 3 de Off. 1. 80. 
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implicitly censures Aeneas’ lack of confidence by making Venus inter- 
rupt his story and tell him not to worry any more. Yet even this does 
not finally cheer him, and it is only when he sees the sculptured scenes 
of the Trojan War in the new Carthage that he allows his attention to be 
diverted and begins to hope for better things. In this case his anxiety 
is rather of detail than of his ultimate destiny. It does not worry him 
whether he will achieve his destiny or not: he is concerned with the 
present difficulties which overwhelm him. But in Book V his con- 
fidence fails in a much more notable way. There in his despair over the 
burning of the ships he falters in his central and unquestioned purpose 
of going to Italy. Not even the comforting words of Nautes, the inspired 
interpreter of Pallas, can really help him, and it is only when the dead 
Anchises appears to him in sleep, commanding him to visit the Under- 
world and assuring him that Italy is his fated and final destination that 
he makes up his mind to sail. 

It seems then that, judged by Stoic standards, Aeneas fails, but it might 
well be claimed that Virgil wrote for an audience larger than the circle 
of Stoic moralists in Rome, and that to the majority of his hearers or 
readers this doctrine was unknown and its implications unintelligible. 
But to claim this is both to over-emphasize the number of literary people 
in Rome and to under-estimate the influence of Augustus and his ideas. 
The Augustan circle had a certain set of ideas in common, and among 
these was a firm belief in Stoic morality, if not in Stoic physics, and their 
conviction of its value was strengthened by a happy identification of 
Stoic precepts with the precepts of Catonian Rome. To them at least 
Aeneas’ failure by Stoic standards would have been as obvious as the 
moral failure of Lancelot was to the Victorians. The circle of Maecenas 
and Augustus was busy with thoughts for the regeneration of the Roman 
character, and found the solution in a popularization of the Stoic type. 
The ideal Roman must be self-controlled, he must know how to achieve 
his end, he must be prepared for any emergency. The type of ‘iustum 
et tenacem propositi virum’ which Horace exalted in his laureate odes 
was this type: Aeneas in the first five books of the Aeneid was not. He 
was pius, he was brave in the old-fashioned way, but morally perfect he 
was not, and none of the Augustan circle can have thought him so. Nor 
can it be objected that Virgil did not know the thought or the language 
of Stoicism. In two significant and vital passages he uses its technical 
terminology to describe the moral testing of Aeneas by adversity and 
gives us the clue to his design. The first occasion is in Crete when 
Aeneas is in despair, having found plague and famine, and the second 
in Sicily when he has just seen four ships burned and has thought of 
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abandoning his quest altogether. Both occasions show him at his least 
confident and least decided, and on both he is saved by Anchises, first 
in the flesh and later as a ghost in dream, who addresses him with the 
words : 


nate Iliacis exercite fatis. (iii. 182, v. 725.) 


The word exercite is the clue. In Stoic language it meant ‘tested’, almost 
‘tested by ordeal’. In all Stoic writing we find this notion, and Seneca 
says expressly and emphatically : ‘deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, 
recognoscit, exercet’.' Whom the gods loved, they tested. They loved 
Aeneas, there was no question, and therefore they tested him. Without 
such testing virtue was impossible. Aeneas might be pius but he could 
not ever attain to the real heights of virtue, he could not, in Stoic lan- 
guage, become the wise man like Hercules, unless he learned to endure 
and to overcome adversity. This notion is essential to Stoic morality. 
It lies behind the teaching of Cicero with his belief in exercitatio, behind 
Seneca, and behind Marcus Aurelius, who said that “The man who makes 
a right use of adversity becomes stronger and more praiseworthy’.? 
Such then is the plan of the earlier books of the Aeneid. In them Aeneas 
is severely tested, and often he fails. To the Stoics it was ultimately 
unimportant that in the course of his moral development he should fail. 
The past would count for nothing provided that in the end he found 
virtue. What mattered was his final disposition. 

When we compare the Aeneas of the later books with the Aeneas of 
the earlier, we see that the testing has largely been successful. In Book VI 
he is a changed man. Confident of his destiny, he does not relapse again 
into his old weakness. He is never again assailed by doubt, and, though 
he is worried at the outbreak of war with the Latins, his worry is then 
not despair but anxious thought over the details of action. Once in 
Italy nothing gets between him and his goal but the hostility of circum- 
stance. He is no longer his own worst enemy. The change comes sud- 
denly at the beginning of Book VI where Virgil marks it in a way that 
his audience could not miss. In his address to the Sibyl Aeneas says, 


omnia praecepi atque animo mecum ante peregi. (vi. 105.) 
Here again a technical Stoic word is used. The duty of the truly brave 
man was to foresee all emergencies and to be prepared for them. The 
word for this foreseeing was praecipere. Cicero uses it when he says that 
the duty of a great nature is to foresee what can happen, whether good or 
bad,3 and Seneca quotes these very words spoken by Aeneas to illus- 
trate his view of a good man, ‘whatever happens, he says “I knew it”’.’ 


t Dial. 1. 4. 2 Meditations, 10. 33. 4. 3 de Off. 1. 80. 4 Ep. 76. 33. 
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The moment he arrives on Italian soil, the change has taken place in 
Aeneas. There are no more mistakes, no more panic. He is by Stoic 
notions both wise and brave. Once the prophecies begin to be accom- 
plished, his confidence is assured, and the great vision of future Rome 
confirms with overwhelming evidence what he has already begun to take 
for granted. 

So far then Virgil works out his hero’s development on a consistent 
plan. So far as it provided a system for the testing and building of 
character, Stoicism was much to Virgil’s taste and to the taste of his age. 
But there was in Stoicism, as any reader of Marcus Aurelius must have 
noticed, an almost inhuman detachment from some common and repu- 
table characteristics. In particular it held the emotions in small esteem 
and dictated that they should be subordinated to the reason. So far as 
the less generous emotions were concerned, Virgil would, in theory at 
least, have agreed with this. But the Stoics were entirely consistent, and 
meted out the same treatment to anger and pity that they meted out to 
passion and cowardice. In this the Augustan adaptation of the Stoic 
ideal differed from the strict doctrine, and Virgil, following his own 
emotional nature, readily agreed. The correct Stoic view of anger is 
abundantly stated in ancient literature. They defined anger as the desire 
for revenge and found it horrible, because in anger deliberate and con- 
sidered action was impossible. Seneca says that it is the result not of 
goodness but of weakness, often frivolous or flippant, and that any good 
it may do in the way of punishment or correction can be done better 
from a sense of duty. Marcus Aurelius condemns it with majestic 
austerity : in anger, he says, the soul wrongs itself: anger against wrong- 
doers is senseless because they act unwillingly through ignorance of the 
right, and it is not a proper function of man.' This severe and splendid 
view was not to the taste of the Augustan circle. Augustus himself 
boasted that he had revenged himself on the murderers of Julius, and 
where there was revenge there was anger. So we find anger treated as 
a legitimate passion by the poets and historians of Rome. Horace, when 
he affects Stoic principles, adopts the Stoic view of anger, calling it a 
brevis furor (Ep. 1. 2. 62), and perhaps that was his own personal view. 
But in his more public and official utterances he gives a different opinion. 
In the Odes he compares the Roman soldier to the lion driven by anger 
through the middle of the slaughter (3. 2. 12), and he praises the anger 
which is not afraid of the Norican sword (1. 16. 10). So, too, the his- 
torians were not afraid of attributing anger to the gods, and Livy (9. 1) 
sees the gods as angry over the breach of a treaty. Tacitus, who held in 

1 Meditations, 2. 16; 11. 18. 3; 11. 18. 10. 
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so many ways to Augustan ideals of manhood and morality, noted that the 
gods cared more for our punishment than for our peace of mind (Hist. 
1.3). This view of anger as a legitimate passion was part of the Augustan 
ideal, and Virgil, perhaps against his own better judgement, included it 
in his conception of the strong and capable Aeneas in the later books, 
where it is the mainspring of his martial activity. It arises from the death 
of Pallas and takes the form of a violent desire to punish Turnus, though 
for a time it is exercised at the expense of opponents so inoffensive as 
Magus, Tarquitus, and Lucagus. In the early stages of the war Aeneas 
shows no passionate anger against Turnus for destroying his hopes of 
a peaceful settlement. Even when he first sees his divine armour and 
knows that he will punish Turnus, his emotion is comparatively free 
from passion and he does not exceed the limits imposed by Stoic rules, 
which allowed punishment to be justifiable if a sense of safety was 
assured by the removal of the guilty.' But after the death of Pallas his 
behaviour cannot be excused on these grounds. He is uncontrollably 
angry with Turnus and clamours for his death in revenge. Nor is mere 
revenge enough for him: his fury makes him unreasonably cruel to the 
innocent. In the second half of Book X his desire for revenge leads him 
into a passion of fury against all his opponents. When he first looks for 
Turnus, remembering the ties of hospitality which bind him to Evander 
and to the dead Pallas, he carves his way through slaughter and his 
cruelty increases as he tastes blood. He takes the four sons of Sulmo to 
be a human sacrifice at Pallas’ funeral pyre, and not all the admiration 
of Donatus—‘quanta Aeneae virtus ostenditur, quantum obsequium 
propter honorandam memoriam mortui’—can make us feel that he is 
acting coolly and deliberately. When Magus makes a pitiful appeal for 
mercy and ransom, Aeneas refuses with heartless irony, asserting that 
his death is due to the ghost of Anchises and to the boy Iulus.? He throws 
Tarquitus to the fishes and denies him the recognized decencies of 
burial, crying derisively that his mother will not bury him nor lay his 
limbs to rest in his ancestral tomb. When Lucagus appeals to him in 
the name of Anchises and a father’s love for his son, Aeneas kills him 
without a qualm. He goes,over the plain raging like a torrent or a whirl- 
wind in his anger. Its fierceness drives him to pursue Lausus and take 
his life, and though it abates in the interval for burial, and he is full of 
peaceful sentiments in his reply to the Latin ambassadors, he does not 
omit to sacrifice prisoners at Pallas’ funeral and, when the battle starts 
again, hatred and wrath drive him to kill Turnus. At the end, when 
Turnus lies helpless before him, the sight of the belt which Turnus had 
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looted from Pallas inflames him again and he kills Turnus without 
quarter. 

This continual display of anger as a martial quality was quite alien to 
Stoic principles, but it was not, as we have seen, alien to the Augustan 
adaptation of those principles to their own needs. In particular, it 
seems that in these angry scenes Virgil must have had Augustus him- 
self in mind, not the statesman of the later years but the merciless 
avenger of Julius’ death. After Philippi Augustus was said to have 
behaved much as Aeneas behaved after the death of Pallas. Both had 
deaths to avenge and both were merciless in exacting vengeance. Aeneas 
refuses burial to Tarquitus, telling him that he would be left to the birds 
and the fishes would lick his wounds. It was told of Augustus that in 
answer to a man who begged humbly for burial, he said that the birds 
would soon settle that question.' Aeneas is so angry that no appeal to 
the names of Anchises and Ascanius move him to spare Magus or 
Lucagus: it was told of Augustus that he made sons play ‘mora’ with 
their fathers to decide which should live, and then looked on while both 
died.2 Aeneas sacrificed the sons of Sulmo at Pallas’ pyre: Augustus 
was said to have sacrificed three hundred prisoners of war after Perusia 
on the Ides of March at the altar of Julius. In these remarkable parallels 
perhaps we find the clue to the anger which Virgil attributes to Aeneas. 
It must have been alien to his own gentle and sensitive disposition, but 
he had to create a warrior, and in this one respect at least he modelled 
him on the one great general he knew. This involved indeed an incon- 
sistency with his earlier treatment of Aeneas as a Stoic type, but this 
inconsistency was precisely one which all the writers of the Augustan Age 
had to admit when they brought down the good man of Stoic theory to 
the level of the Roman world. As with anger, so with pity the Augustans 
disagreed with the Stoics. The Stoics condemned it unconditionally, in 
the words of their founder, Zeno, as a disease of the soul. They con- 
sidered it was due to the mistaken notion that a man’s sufferings were 
really evils, and claimed that more could be done by a reasonable act of 
clemency than by the emotion of pity. With this view on the whole many 
of the Augustans agreed in theory, but they adapted it to suit their own 
purposes. When Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum claimed with 
pride that he has pardoned those of his enemies who could be safely 
pardoned, he would not be guilty of what Seneca calls ‘the vice of a feeble 
mind which succumbs at the sight of the sufferings of others’:+ he is 
only exercising the princely virtue of clemency. But the Romans had 
other views than this and tended to accept the Peripatetic idea that pity 
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was useful for giving assistance and helping others to endure calamity, 
and that liberality was impossible without it. We find traces of this view 
even in Cicero and no doubt it was in Horace’s mind when he praises 
Augustus in the Carmen Saeculare for his gentleness to his enemies. 
Aeneas is much more prone to pity than ever Augustus was, and his 
pity is of an overwhelming kind. Yet it never really interferes with his 
action or his performance of his duty. There is no more moving passage 
in the Aeneid than that in which Aeneas stands over the dying Lausus 
and pities him, thinking of a father’s love for his son.' There is also 
great beauty in the lines where he pities the unburied dead who are 
condemned to wander for a hundred years,? or where he sheds tears 
over the body of Pallas, whom death has prevented from driving back 
as a conqueror to his father. Yet in none of these cases does his pity 
affect his action, and perhaps this was the compromise which the Augus- 
tans made between Stoic theory and their own practice. It was right to 
feel pity, no matter what the Stoics said, but it must not be allowed too 
free a rein in action. Such certainly was the view of Augustus, whose 
clemency was always controlled, and though Virgil was less cold-blooded 
than his patron, such seems to have been the measure which he allotted 
to Aeneas. 

These two divagations from the Stoic ideal, the one considerable, the 
other slight, were due ultimately to the martial traditions of Rome. 
Rome had always been an implacable enemy, but when occasion de- 
manded she could be kind. The attempts to identify Romans such as 
Cato and Regulus with the wise man of Stoic philosophy had never 
really aimed at dismissing these traditional qualities of the Romans, and 
Virgil, when he kept them in Aeneas, was conforming to the standard 


ideas of his time. For the rest in these later boo 
man by Stoic standards. This is not only apparent in his perfected self- 


control outside battle and his careful anticipation of every emergency. 
It comes out markedly in his attitude towards the conduct of war. The 
Stoics laid down that war was only justifiable when peace was the 
desired end. This is precisely Aeneas’ attitude towards it. Even after 
the events of the tenth book, in his speech to the Latin envoys he dis- 
claims his desire for war and says that he would rather grant peace to the 
living than to the dead.* When the treaty is broken, his chief thought is 
how it can be resumed. He is not anxious that the war should become 
general and is still quite willing to settle the issue by a single combat 
with Turnus. He calls to the excited armies to restrain their fury and 
reminds them of their pledged obligations. Once the war is over, he 

1 Aen. x. 823-4. 2 Tb. vi. 332-3. 3 Ib. xi. 42-4. 4 Ib. xi. 110-11. 
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presumably follows the dictates of Jupiter’s decision and gave the con- 
quered equal rights with the conquerors and liberty to keep their own 
language and customs. Where Aeneas keeps the rules of war, the Latins 
break them. Their actions are inspired by the fiend Allecto, the tradi- 
tional companion of Tisiphone and the Virgilian counterpart to the 
Strife of Hesiod and the Lyssa of Euripides. Her interference is the 
result of Juno’s boast that she will stir up Hell, and her infernal character 
is soon revealed. She likes wars and plots and harmful crimes: she arms 
brothers against brothers and ruins homes with hatred, and her most 
congenial task is to destroy peace and to bring contempt or ruin on 
friendship or promises. The motives of her victim, Turnus, are the 
antithesis of the Stoic ideal. He fights not for his country’s wrongs nor 
even for her safety, but for his own glory. His is a case of that elation 


of mind described by Cicero 0 (de Of: I. 19) which fights for it its own 


war— amor ferri et et scelerata insania belli—and later this is reinforced 
by his feelings of injured pride at the loss of Lavinia and the taunts of 
Drances. His aeons are those of the heroic, rather _ of the 


Their horror comes out in their treatment of Carthage, whose destruction 
was justified as the proper punishment for its treachery. It was this 
feeling which prevented them from admiring Hannibal, whom Cicero 
expressly excepts from his list of the gallant enemies of Rome? and for 
whose dishonesty and perfidy Livy has hard words indeed.3 

If then we examine Aeneas by the standards of his time he becomes 
a more interesting and consistent character, even if he fails to excite 
that interest which falls always to passionate, rather than to moral, 
characters in literature. But at least he is seen to be a symbol of a 
respectable code of thought, and not an incompetent and inconsequent 
mixture of conflicting notions. This was the sort of man that the age of 
Augustus admired, and they thought with some reason that it was only 
by trial and temptation that he could be produced. In this belief they 
have much subsequent moral theory on their side, and even from the 
literary standpoint Aeneas gains in appreciation, when we think of him 
not as a a perfect character, but as a good man who is hardly tested and 
sometimes fails. "The competent Aeneas of the later books may still re- 
volt us when he is in his battle fury in a way that the noble barbarian, 
Achilles, never does. His savagery has a cold and unpleasant quality 

1 Aen. vii. 461. 2 de Off. 1. 38. 3 21.4.9 
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which suits ill with him, because he is nearer to us than Achilles, and we 
therefore expect more from him. This strain of savagery was deep in the 
Roman character and is perhaps a bar to our final understanding of it. 
To later Romans, as to the men of the Renaissance, it was a princely 
quality expected in a great fighter, and it is hard to see how Virgil in 
writing an epic of war and conquest could have dispensed with it al- 
together. We find it in the most peerless knights of the Elizabethan Age, 
éven in the sensitive soul of Spenser, who urged a callous policy of 
extermination for Irish rebels. And yet their brutality is not quite the 
same as that of Aeneas. His seems more at discordance with his pitying 
and philosophic character than ever theirs can. It is a trifle too unex- 
pected, and perhaps too successful, in a man who expects so little of life. 
And here no doubt Virgil himself is to blame. His gentleness was never 
at home with the martial qualities. We cannot question that he had an 
honest admiration for the character and performances of Augustus, and 
that he tried to give a hint of them in his character of Aeneas. His mind 
acquiesced in the necessity of the Augustan régime, but his imagination 
was never fully touched by it. He has none of Ennius’ sense of the glory 
of marching armies and the qualities by which battles are won. He tried 
to have it, he studied his models studiously, and he produced what his 
time considered, what he himself often considered, the type of warrior 
prince in Aeneas. He could write well about Italy and Rome and he had 
a great sense of Roman rule in the world, but somehow his fancy never 
quite warmed to the task, and Aeneas, consistent and honest creation as 
he is, never in his martial moments strikes us to heroic transports. 

Perhaps this was just a failure in the end, and there is no more to be 
said about it. Or perhaps the poet in Virgil knew what he was doing, 
and by making us feel some qualms about Aeneas he gave us his own 
inmost feelings about this heroic type. It is remarkable that it is always 
the enemies of Rome with whom he makes us sympathize. We can weep, 
as Augustine did, for Dido, and feel a deep sympathy for the soul of 
Turnus when it flies complaining beneath the shades. And no doubt, 
wherever his head was, Virgil’s heart was with them. He saw perhaps 
the necessity for Roman domination and saw too that it was qualities 
like those of Aeneas which made it possible. The uniform Roman world 
had no place for the high confidence of Turnus or the absorbing passion 
of Dido. They had to go. Only at such a price was the empire of 
Augustus possible. Virgil with his reason saw this, but he was sorry 
that the price had to be paid and in his verse he paid a last tribute to the 
passing of such greatness from the earth. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ROMAN LAND 
FRONTIER IN GERMANY? 


By OLWEN BROGAN 


ANY a traveller sailing up the Rhine gorge must have 
wondered what lies beyond the noble cliffs on either 
hand. Not all perhaps have realized that if they could scale 
the heights on their left, leave the ruined castles and flourishing 
vineyards behind them, and walk some ten or fifteen miles to 
the north-east, they would cross the great earthen mound and 
ditch which still remain to mark the boundary of the Roman 
Empire. This barrier, part of a system more than three hun- 
dred miles in length, stretching from Rhine to Danube, is well 
worth the attention of those who are interested in the British 
frontier walls. 

Folk-lore was busy with the frontier line long before the 
pioneers of Romano-German archaeology began its scientific 
investigation. In Bavaria and part of Wiirttemberg, where the 
barrier is a stone wall, it was believed to be the result of an 
attempt by the Devil to build a wall round the world in one 
night, having been promised by God as much land as he could 
enclose between sundown and cockcrow. The tale is varied 
where the Rhaetian stone wall—the Devil’s Wall—gives place 
to the Upper German earth mound and ditch, by bringing in 
a wild boar to grub out the ditch. Needless to say, the Devil’s 
greed tripped him up in both cases, and the abandoned works 
became the haunt of mysterious and sinister beings. 

The Pfahlgraben, as the earthwork is commonly called, and 
the Devil’s Wall date from the beginning of the third century, 

? This sketch is mainly topographical. The chief English accounts of the 
history of the German Limes are those of Pelham (“The Roman Frontier in 
Germany’, in Essays, collected and edited by Haverfield, 1911) and Henderson 
(in Five Roman Emperors, 1927). The best summary of the whole subject is the 
article ‘Limes’ (in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, vol. xiii, 1926) by Fabri- 
cius. Detailed descriptions of the whole Limes, by Fabricius, are being pub- 
lished by the Reichs-Limes Kommission. More than half has been dealt with, 
in six Lieferungen, and, in addition, in the same series over eighty Limes forts 


have been described since 1894. A good introduction to Roman Germany is 
Germania Romana, ein Biider-Atlas, 2nd edition, 1924-30. 
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but the same frontier line, with few important modifications, 
had already been policed for more than one hundred and 
twenty years. The Rhine remained the official frontier in the 
north-west after the death of Augustus, until an advance was 
made across the Black Forest by the command of Vespasian. 
Domitian, following his lead, took the frontier problem seri- 
ously in hand, and it is largely through the work of German 
archaeologists that the reputation of this able emperor is at 
last being rescued from the tender mercies of senators, philo- 
sophers, and Christians. After serious campaigns waged in 
difficult country against the Chatti, a tribe noted for its war- 
like qualities, he was able to lay out the northern stretches of 
the new frontier across the Rhine. This is what Tacitus dis- 
misses as his empty triumph. At this period the limes, to 
use the Roman name for land- as distinct from river- or sea- 
frontier, was merely a broad clearing, mostly through forest 
land, guarded by frequent watch-towers, and, at intervals, by 
small earth forts whence the patrols could be sent out to their 
stations. To the rear lay cohort forts, links between the frontier 
guards and the legionary bases of Mainz and Strasbourg. 
Domitian completed his work by continuing his line south of 
the Main to the Neckar, and making corresponding advances 
across the Danube. 

Hadrian inaugurated a new policy, making his mark here 
as on all the other provinces of the empire. He visited Germany 
in 121 before his journey to Britain, and probably, therefore, 
the German frontier was the first on which his scheme of the 
permanent barrier was tried, for his decision that the empire 
had now reached the limits of its growth was here expressed 
in the erection of a continuous palisade, of which unmistakable 
traces have been recovered. The posts were set in a ditch about 
three feet deep, which was then filled in. In certain marshy 
districts the lower part of the logs themselves has been pre- 
served, while the ditch with post-holes has been found on all 
stretches. This palisade must have greatly facilitated the work 
of the patrols in preventing unauthorized persons from entering 
Roman territory. Under Hadrian the cohorts were brought 
up to the frontier itself and installed in new stone forts. 
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For the rest of the century the chief change on the limes was 
the gradual substitution of stone watch-towers for those of the 
earlier wooden type. The wall when built took two forms; in 
its northern and middle stretches there was an earth wall, 
accompanied naturally by the ditch from which the earth had 
been excavated. The palisade was retained in front for addi- 
tional protection, and the term Pfahl found in the names of 
villages along its course and in the word Pfahlgraben is believed 
by philologists to go back to the Latin palus (stake). The 
Rhaetian wall, unlike Hadrian’s British wall, had no ditch, and 
was only four Roman feet in thickness, so can hardly have had 
a rampart walk; its estimated height is ten Roman feet; the 
palisade was not preserved. Both earthwork and wall are 
ascribed with a high degree of probability to Caracalla and his 
German campaign of 213, and we are perhaps not wrong in 
regarding this great work as the child of Hadrian’s Wall, for 
Caracalla had been with his father in his British campaigns, so 
must have been personally acquainted with the Tyne-Solwayline. 

The German limes crosses magnificent and varied country, 
tempting whether for extended walking-tours or for brief 
excursions. Accommodation is not always an easy problem, 
but very often the village Gasthaus will have one or two rooms 
available. One arrives at the head of the Upper German limes 
by walking about a mile and a half along the road north from 
Rheinbrohl until a point is reached where across the Rhine 
the mouth of the little Vinxt stream is visible. The Vinxt 
marked the boundary of the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Germany, and on the opposite bank began the limes, running 
thence straight for the hills lying a mile or so from the river. 
To-day nothing can be seen of the earth dyke or its ditch until 
the cultivated land has been left behind, but then it may be 
found without much difficulty. The watch-towers, of which 
the foundations have in many cases been excavated, correspond 
to the ‘turrets’ of Hadrian’s Wall, but are not spaced out with 
quite the same regularity. They occur specially on the high 
points of the frontier, as they were primarily signal stations. 
Their type may be gauged from the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, on which both wood and stone towers, two- 
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storied buildings, are depicted, while on the latter column 
there is shown, in addition, a guarded continuous palisade, 
which may be meant to indicate the Rhaetian frontier. Traces 
of two or more towers are often found together along the limes ; 
sometimes the stone tower was built over the earlier wooden 
one; in other cases a mound, indicating the presence of a 
wooden tower surrounded by a ditch for drainage purposes, 
may be found near the ruins of the stone tower. Occasionally 
traces have been preserved of small forts, of earth or stone, of 
about the same dimensions and fulfilling the same functions 
as the British mile-castles. 

The dyke bears in a south-easterly direction along the outer 
side of wooded hills whose summits command fine views of 
the Rhine. It then bends outward, to encircle the fertile 
depression known as the Neuwied Basin, on which ancient 
tracks from further Germany converged for the Rhine crossing 
leading to the Moselle Valley and thence to Gaul. It is very 
likely that it was into this territory that Caesar advanced after 
building his famous and much-discussed bridge, though the 
medallion on the present bridge at Bonn shows that the good 
citizens of Bonn still cling to the old theory that Caesar crossed 
the river in the neighbourhood of their town. The limes keeps 
to the heights, from which troops could best observe the 
country of the barbarians, but at times is compelled to descend 
into, and cross, deep valleys. Specially notable is the crossing 
of the Sayn and Brex, just above the confluence of these streams, 
both of whose ravines the limes negotiates, involving two drops 
and climbs of more than 500 feet in little over a mile. The dyke, 
however, was not carried down these steep slopes—evidently 
the palisade was regarded as an adequate protection here. Four 
or five miles away on the Rhine is Bendorf, where stood an 
important fort guarding the communications with Mainz; for 
by way of Bendorf lay the quickest route for legionaries from 
Mainz to hasten to the relief of any threatened point in the 
Neuwied Basin. The troops would be marched down the road 
along the left bank of the Rhine (a road along the right bank 
has only become possible with modern blasting resources) and 
would be ferried across the river to Bendorf. 
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Greece & Rome Vol. III, Pl. I 


Kipfenberg. The limes comes down into the valley practically 
parallel with but slightly to the rear of the road 


Near Zendt. The limes runs along these cliffs 
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From the Brex the limes may be followed across the uplands 
of the Westerwald until it descends to the Lahn at Ems, whose 
hot springs may well have determined the course of the frontier 
in this district. After Ems there are more stretches of well- 
preserved dyke running through forest country, but the most 
interesting relic before reaching the Aar is the fort of Holz- 
hausen on the tree-clad Grauer Kopf. The peasants hereabouts 
long believed that an old heathen king dwelt among these ruins 
and that on certain nights the sound of his invisible wind- 
borne chariot could be heard. So the fort was not interfered 
with until the nineteenth century, when some of its stones were 
used to pave the neighbouring highroad, but even now, thanks 
to the heathen king, its walls are in some places seven feet 
high and, on the hill-side below, the limes is particularly fine. 
The fort guarded a limes crossing, and evidently met its end 
in a siege about the middle of the third century. Langen- 
schwalbach, another small spa, is a good starting-place for the 
next stretch. After the usual climb there is an easy walk over 
partially afforested plateau land, along the northern edge of 
which the limes runs to the fort of Zugmantel almost imme- 
diately north of Wiesbaden. That popular health resort was 
already in use in the days of Claudius, at which time a signal 
station of some sort seems to have been established at Zugman- 
tel. In its last years the inhabitants of the fort and of the 
surrounding civil settlement evidently traded with a German 
township near Giessen, as pottery finds show. 

The limes now enters the High Taunus, one of the most 
beautiful regions of Roman Germany. On the outlying heights 
to the south of the main range is a line of prehistoric hill-forts 
overlooking the Rheingau and Wetterau. These are the eyries 
of the Chatti, who were cut off from them and their old hunting, 
grounds by the limes of Domitian. The Feldberg (2,887 ft.) 
_is the highest mountain of the Taunus and a claimant for the 
site of Brunhild’s fiery ring. In fact, a ‘Brunhild’s Rock’ 
shares the honours of the summit with a restaurant and an 
observation tower. The dyke runs along the northern face of 
the mountain and there is a fort on its west slope. From far 
to the north, from the hill-tops of the tangled country round 
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Giessen, the summit of the Feldberg could be seen by the 
dispossessed tribesmen. 

The next fort, the Saalburg, has become a monument to the 
archaeological enthusiasm of imperial Germany; one of the 
regular cohort forts has been rebuilt on its ancient foundations, 
with ditches, gateways, crenellated walls, and head-quarters 
building. The wooden barracks have not been reproduced in 
their entirety, but there are hutments used to house the fine 
collection of objects found in the excavations here and at 
neighbouring forts. Even the Saalburg letter-box has been 
included in the scheme, with the superscription: CURSUS 
PUBLICUS (REICHSPOST); and this is not without justification, 
for from an inscription we know that the imperial post of the 
Roman Empire had a station here. On the main gateway is 
the dedicatory inscription of the IMPERATOR GERMANORUM. 
Outside are the ruins of the civil settlement and the military 
baths. The limes ditches have been cleared out for a short 
distance near the fort, giving the visitor an opportunity of 
seeing the palisade ditch. 

The next important feature of the limes is the great salient 
which enclosed the Wetterau, a region of flourishing agri- 
culture throughout the Roman occupation, as, indeed, long 
before and ever since. Through the Wetterau ran important 
lines of communication, linking the Main with the Weser and 
beyond. Forts lay close together in this region, and it is worthy 
of its history that one of the best preserved of all the stretches 
of the dyke still runs through the woods between Griiningen 
and Arnsburg, the northernmost points of the salient. On this 
section last summer (1932) huge ant-hills, as much as four and 
five feet in height, were to be seen at intervals beside the limes. 
An economist might remark that each of these systems owes 
its impressiveness to fine organization and unlimited supplies 
of labour. 

The limes soon turns south again, reaching the Main at 
Gross-Krotzenburg. The river for a time makes a convenient 
frontier, but at Worth the Domitianic line mounts the hills 
and follows the eastern edge of the Odenwald plateau until 
another river frontier line, the Neckar, is reached at Wimpfen. 
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Greece & Rome Vol. II, Pl. II 


Monument, popularly known as ‘Hadrian’s Pillar’, standing on the 
Rhaetian Wall. The Danube flows below 


Caput limitis near Eining 
‘Hadrian’s Pillar’ just visible on the sky-line 
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This lonely and beautiful stretch, along much of which the 
Roman patrol road may still be trodden, has a special interest 
for the British student. Shortly before 145 it seems to have 
received an addition to its personnel in the shape of some 
new regiments, or numeri, of Britons. These were probably 
detachments of able-bodied tribesmen from the country sub- 
dued by Lollius Urbicus during his campaigns preceding the 
building of the Antonine Wall. On their arrival in their remote 
German stations the exiled Britons were set to work to replace 
the old wooden towers by stone ones and, on these, fragments 
of their inscriptions have survived. This line from Worth to 
Wimpfen was abandoned later in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
in order to take within the empire the fertile land across the 
Neckar and at the foot of the Odenwald. From Miltenberg on 
the Main the new frontier ran to Walldiirn, where there is 
a slight bend before the beginning of the remarkable straight 
stretch of fifty miles running to the neighbourhood of Lorch. 
Nowhere in the empire is there a better example of the accurate 
measurement of which the Roman surveyors were capable. 
Just north of Lorch the limes bends to the east to run 
parallel with the Rems. Shortly after the turn the little Roten- 
bach, a stream far less imposing even than the Vinxt, served 
as the boundary between the provinces of Upper Germany and 
Rhaetia, and here the earthwork gave place to the Rhaetian Wall. 
To those acquainted with Hadrian’s Wall the wall of Rhaetia 
is perhaps a little disappointing, for its original character as a 
stone wall can rarely be seen and it is at most simply a raised, 
earth-covered dyke, a hedge-covered field boundary, or a foot- 
path. When first built its dimensions were less than those of 
the British wall, and it has served through the centuries as a 
quarry for the many villages which lie along its course. It 
runs from the Rems in a north-easterly direction, entering 
Bavaria near Ruffenhofen, soon after which it is carried north 
past a great solitary hill, the Hesselberg, which is crowned by 
prehistoric earthworks. From its top the geography of a wide 
area of frontier land may be studied. Immediately to the north 
and north-west for a few miles there is cultivated land, then 
comes a dark line of forest marking the place where the fertile 
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lias gives place to the less hospitable Keuper sandstone and 
where the Roman Empire ended and free Germany began. 

After Gunzenhausen the wall climbs a hill where it is cut by 
a large elliptical hill-fort, which appears to be of Alamannic 
origin and to belong to the period immediately after the 
abandonment of the limes in the middle of the third century. 
The wall and some of its towers have been partially excavated, 
so that it can be seen how the wall ran from tower to tower. 
These, projecting inward, recall to mind the turrets of Hadrian’s 
Wall, but in nearly all cases they were in existence before the 
wall, which was built on to them. The German system is thus 
not one single scheme as is our line of wall, mile-castles, and 
turrets. The limes now begins to bend slightly south of east, 
across the Franconian Jura, a practically waterless plateau 
where consequently the cohort forts usually lie somewhat to 
the rear of the actual frontier. Theilenhofen, one of these, 
evidently did not inspire the same awe as did the Devil’s Wall, 
for Fabricius records that coins found here by the peasants 
were in circulation in the local beerhouses. The Altmiihl, 
flowing through a magnificent rocky gorge, is crossed at Kip- 
fenberg, after which much fine forest country is traversed 
before the limes ends its long journey at the Danube. It can 
be traced to the water’s edge as a slightly raised field boundary, 
and where it crosses the road above the river a monument was 
set up early in the nineteenth century. 

Across the river, a couple of miles upstream at Eining, are 
the remains of the cohort fort of Abusina, which guarded the 
caput limitis, standing on the first high ground after the Danube 
leaves the marshland, which for a long distance rendered the 
building of forts on its right bank an impossibility. Abusina 
is remarkably well preserved, but there are many signs of 
alteration and rebuilding, for the fort evidently had a dangerous 
career and affords evidence of the tenacity with which these 
lonely limes posts were held through the years of growing 
barbarian menace. It is interesting to find that the garrison 
of this important station was the Third British Cohort. 
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HELEN WITH PRIAM 


(Homer’s Ikad, IIT) 
By J. T. SHEPPARD 


INE years the Achaeans lay encamped beside the sea. 

Toll was taken of the wealth of Priam and the lives of 

men in forays, raids, and skirmishes, but no pitched battle 

fought, until a time of pestilence and disaffection in the Greek 

camp culminated in the quarrel with Achilles and in Agamem- 
non’s preparation for a general attack. 


So the Greeks were marching. Like a fire they swept the 
plain, 
Earth beneath the feet of that great army groaned amain. 


Iris warned Troy, and the gates were opened and the Trojan 
army under Hector took the field. 


And they marched, the Trojans noisily, with clamour, like 
the cry 

Of birds that fill the front of heaven with tumult as they fly, 

Like the trumpeting of cranes .. . 

But the Achaean soldiers moved in silence, breathing might, 

Eager in their hearts to help their comrades in the fight. 


So, with contrast between Greek and Trojan, Homer introduces 
his account of Helen, wavering between the charm of Paris, 
‘godlike in his beauty,’ and the memory of home and of her 
husband ‘trusty Menelaus, dear to Ares’. 


The marching hosts were very near each other. From the van 
Of the Trojans out there strode, in his beauty like a god, 
Alexander . . . and he challenged the best warriors of Argos 
To meet him then and there in the press of battle drear 
And to fight him, man to man. 


At the challenge Menelaus rejoiced, and leapt on him, as a lion 
that has found his prey. Paris recoiled, and Hector cried: 


‘False, fatal Paris, woman-lover, beautiful you are, 

But I wish that you had died unwed, or never had been 
born— 

That indeed were better far, and I wish it had been so, 
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Than to ruin us and live, a thing of scorn, as now you do... 

You, being what you are, took ship, mustered a trusty crew, 

Sailed overseas, and mingling with strange peoples, came 
again 

With a woman in your train, very beautiful, to be 

A kinswoman for fighting-men, a fell calamity 

To your father and your city and the Trojan people too, 

A joy to all your enemies, and a foul shame to you. 

And yet you would not dare to meet the soldier Menelaus 

To the god of battles dear! You would very soon have known 

What kind of man it is whose wife you handle as your own. 

In the dust before his feet, little profit would you have 

Of your harp, your hair, your beauty, all that Aphrodite 
gave. 

We Trojans are too scrupulous! The wrong that you have 
done 

Should long ago have wrapped you in the traitor’s shroud 
of stone.’ 


Prince Alexander, godlike in his beauty, thus replied: 


“Hector, the reproach is just. You have the right to chide. 

Your heart is hard. As a sharp axe cuts cleanly through the 
wood, 

Aiding a man’s strength and skill, who labours to make 


A timber for a ship, your dauntless spirit serves your will. 
Taunt me not with the gifts of love, by golden Aphrodite 
given. 
When the gods give, none may refuse, 
As none of their own will would choose, the glorious gifts of 
heaven. 
You wish to see me fight? Then bid the Trojans take 
their ease, 
And the Greeks, and set me in the field to fight alone 
For Helen and her treasure with the soldier Menelaus, 
To the god of battles dear, and whichever shall appear 
The victor and the better man, shall keep what he has won, 
But the rest of you shall swear an oath of loyalty and peace, 
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And you shall dwell in deep-loamed Troy, and they shall 
cross the seas 

To the land of lovely women and the pastured steeds of 
Greece.’ 


The last line alone would be enough to show why Helen finds 
him irresistible. But ‘trusty Menelaus’ answers with a dignity 
which makes us understand why, in the sequel, Helen moves 
away in sympathy towards her husband. 


‘Listen to my word as well. There is not anyone 

So much aggrieved as I. But I am minded to have done 

With this war of Greek and Trojan. You have suffered far 
too long 

In a quarrel that is mine, though Alexander did the wrong.’ 


The preparations for the duel are begun, and Iris brings the 
news to Helen. 


Iris brought the news to white-armed Helen, putting on 

The likeness of the fairest of the daughters of King Priam, 

Her kinswoman, Laodice, whom prince Antenor’s son, 

Helicaon, cherished as his wife. So changed, she sought 

Helen in the palace hall, where at the loom she wrought 

A rich and royal tapestry, embroidering thereon 

The trials which the knights of Troy and brazen-clad 
Achaeans 

Suffered at the war-god’s hand and suffered for her sake. . . . 


She tells her, ‘Alexander and “‘the soldier Menelaus, to the god 
of battles dear” are to fight for you. Whichever wins, will call 
you his dear wife.’ 


So the goddess spoke. In Helen’s heart she lit a flame 

Of longing for her husband and her parents and her home, 

And she veiled herself in a bright veil of linen finely spun, 

And, delicately weeping, passed swiftly from the room, 

Not alone; two handmaidens went with her, of whom one 

Was round-eyed Clymene, the other Pittheus’ child, whose 
name 

Was Aithra. So together to the Scaean Gate they came. 
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34 HELEN WITH PRIAM 
And there above the Scaean Gate the elders of the people 

sat 

With Priam, Lampos, Clytios, Thumoites, Panthoos, 

And Hiketaon, once a mighty man of war, and two 

Notable as counsellors, Antenor and Ucalegon. 

Old age had stopped their fighting now, but very well they 
knew 

How to talk. As crickets will, that perch upon a bough 

And chirp with lily voices, so those leaders of the Trojans 

Sat upon the battlements, and so they talked—and so, 

At the sight of Helen, as towards the tower she sped, 

One to another whispering the wingéd words, they said— 

“Who can blame the Trojans and the strongly-greaved 
Achaeans 

Because for such a woman’s sake they suffer grief so long? 

She is strangely like in beauty to the goddesses immortal— 

Even so, let her begone. .. .’ 


One of these old counsellors is Antenor, who not only vaguely 
wishes they could see the last of her, but presently will with 
great courage publicly demand her surrender. In the present 
scene, first Priam, then Antenor, try to help her to relieve her 
heart by leading her to speak of her husband. That is the clue 
to the formal structure of the episode, and with this purpose 
in his mind, old Priam does not hesitate to ask ‘Who is that 
great chief ...?’ though of course he knows the answer will 
be ‘Agamemnon’. Homer’s old men, often seem, like Nestor, 
artless, vague, inconsequent. They have the subtle sympathy 
and cunning of old age. 


So they said. But Priam called to Helen—‘Come to me, 

Hither, my beloved child. Sit by my side and see 

Your former husband, friends and folk. It is not you I 
blame 

For the tears that we have shed in this war with the Achaeans, 

But the gods from whom it came to us. Now tell me, can 
you name 

That great Achaean brave, so tall, so gallant? Who is he? 

Others are taller by a head, but I have never seen 
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A finer gentleman than he, nor any with a mien 
And presence more majestical. I think he is a King.’ 
Of course he knows. And of course she knows he knows. 
‘,..I think he is a King?’ 
Said Helen, fairest among women, answering— 
‘How I wish—dear father, as I love you and revere, 
How I wish that when I first came hither with your son, 
Left my bridal-chamber, my acquaintance, and the dear 
Companionship of girls I love, and one who was my own 
Daughter—how I wish it might have been my lot to die. 
It was not so, and therefore now, I languish, weeping bitterly. 
As for your question, I will answer thus—the lordly son 
Of Atreus is the man you mean, the noble Agamemnon, 
A good king and strong soldier. He 
Was husband’s brother once to me, 
A thing of shame and infamy, if ever there was one.’ 


With a delicacy which some modern parents well might envy, 
Priam talks at random—no, as if at random—treally to cover her 
distress. When he thinks it time to ‘look again, and see .. .’ 
he picks on Odysseus. His question and comparison of the 
broad-chested chief to the ram pacing up and down the lines 
of sheep are cheerful, lighter in tone than what went before. 
Helen answers briefly. She is still much moved. 


Helen, sprung from Zeus, replied, “That is Laertes’ son 
Odysseus, who is known as the man of many a wile. 
Though he was reared in Ithaca, a rugged country, he 
Is master of all shrewd designs and every sort of guile.’ 


That gives Antenor, the diplomatist, his cue. He talks about 


Odysseus, but contrives to give the wife a picture of her 
husband, thus: 


Lady, that is true, for this same glorious Odysseus 
Came as an ambassador upon your business here 
With the soldier Menelaus, to the god of battles dear. 
I entertained them in my hall. I gave them both good cheer, 
And I learnt to know the favour and the mind of both these 


men. 
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Now, when all the people stood in the assembly, Menelaus 

Towered with his broad shoulders over all, but when the 
twain 

Took their seats, Odysseus was the more majestical. 

And when they wove their counsel into words before the folk, 

And when Menelaus spoke, though he was the younger man, 

His words, though few, rang clear and true, and very well 
they ran. 

But when the man of many wiles, Odysseus, took his stand 

He never moved his staff at all, but held it in his hand 

Like one who had not understood. He never raised his head, 

But peered at us beneath his brows. Indeed you might have 
said 

The man was stubborn, and a fool. Yet the words came at 
last, 

Like winter snowflakes, thick and fast. And when Odysseus 
hurled 

The great voice from that breast, he had no equal in the 
world. 


So the old statesman plays his hand, reminding her of her tall, 
honest husband. Is it fanciful to suggest that, when she hears 
about the entertainment of the embassy, her mind goes back 
to the old days in Sparta, when, as Menelaus’ wife, she enter- 
tained his friends? 

For a third time old Priam looked, and, seeing Ajax, said— 

“Who is that Achaean brave, so gallant and so tall 

That he towers above the others, head and shoulders over 

all?’ 

Helen of the trailing robe, fair among women, said— 

“That is the huge Ajax, the defence of the Achaeans, 

And yonder is Idomeneus . . .’ 


Leaf thought it ‘remarkable that Ajax should be dismissed in 
one line and Diomedes omitted’, and ‘not impossible that 
Idomeneus has here supplanted the description of the more 
famous warriors’. Yet what praise could be more suitable for 
Ajax than this single line? So in the Catalogue the greatness 
of the man is emphasized by one line, ‘Ajax brought from 
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Salamis twelve ships’. And why should Diomedes interest 
Helen? In the Iliad he has yet to prove himself a hero. 
Mention of him here would be, in fact, irrelevant and careless. 
Homer knows his work. His Helen takes small interest in 
‘huge Ajax’, dismisses him with a phrase, which says more in 
his favour than a dozen lines, and talks—it is her whim— 
about Idomeneus, her husband’s friend. Menelaus was, indeed, 
on a visit to Idomeneus in Crete, when Paris came. 


Idomeneus the Cretan, like a god in majesty, 

Stands yonder with his captains. We were often visited 

By Idomeneus from Crete, and he was welcomed with good 
cheer 


In our home, by Menelaus, to the god of battles dear. 


So she names her husband at last, and the perfect episode 
draws to its close: 
“We were often visited 
By Idomeneus from Crete, and he was welcomed with good 
cheer 
In our home, by Menelaus, to the god of battles dear. 
But now, although I see among these glancing-eyed 
Achaeans, 
Many other captains I could recognize and name, 
Two, who should be marshalling their men, I cannot see, 
Castor, the proud horseman, and the boxer Polydeuces, 
My own two brothers, by the self-same mother. Can it be, 
My brothers would not come from Lacedaemon, their dear 
home, 
Or came in the swift ships and will not fight, because they 
fear. 
The reproaches they may hear, and the whisper of ill fame 
For my dishonour and my shame?’ 
So Helen said, but they 
Under the fostering earth in their own Lacedaemon lay. 
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HOW THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 
REGARDED HISTORY 


By 1. JOHNSTON 


REEK history began with the epic and genealogical 

writers like Homer and Hesiod; Herodotus followed with 
his prose epic of the Persian Wars. Greek history became 
scientific and critical with Thucydides but did not remain so 
after him: from Xenophon onwards it lapsed into rhetoric and 
romance. Roman historians followed Greek principles and 
methods, and the earliest wrote in Greek. Polybius alone cared 
much for scientific criticism in his work; the rest held, with 
Cicero, that history is a branch of the art of rhetoric. Livy and 
Tacitus produced works of great literary merit at the expense of 
historical accuracy. Julius Caesar’s account of his conquest of 
Gaul was the military report of a general written to the people 
who had given him his commission, to justify his unconsti- 
tutional action in conquering Gaul without instructions. These 
are only the foremost names, but of all Greek and Roman 
historians only Thucydides and Polybius used in writing the 
scientific and critical standards of modern historians. The 
others wrote to please the public taste for rhetoric, to grind 
some axe, to edify their readers, to relate anecdotes, to praise 
or blame, to express personal opinions, to display their literary 
powers, to make digressions, and not many were saved by 
literary skill from the mediocrity to which their critical weak- 
ness doomed them. 

Herodotus said the purpose of his work was to preserve the 
memory of past events and to record actions which deserved 
fame. In other words, his motive in writing was the same as 
that of the Homeric minstrels, that is, to entertain an audience. 
Thucydides objected to history written for entertainment and 
said that the accurate knowledge of what has happened will be 
useful because, probably, similar things will happen again. 
Thus, Thucydides thought, history has practical utility for 
statesmen and military leaders, and therefore the historian 
must be very careful to be accurate. Polybius held the same 
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view; but, apart from these two, the majority of Greek and 
Roman historians aimed at entertainment. History was not 
treated as an end in itself, as an investigation of events, as an 
attempt to understand the past, present, and future, and to 
estimate the values of things. We understand that events in 
the past are relative to their historical context, apart from which 
they have no meaning, but the idea of historical relativity did 
not occur to classical historians, nor did they realize that an 
historian’s judgements are conditioned by the circumstances 
of his own age and are only permanently valid as a revelation 
of contemporary influences. The Greeks and Romans seem 
never to have imagined that their wisdom could be judged by 
posterity from a higher level of knowledge, and seem never to 
have doubted the finality of their judgements. Indeed, they 
speculated little about the future because of the shortness of 
the period over which their historical records extended, be- 
cause of their doctrine of cyclical recurrence, and their belief 
in a decline from a Golden Age in the past. 

Belief in a theory of deterioration from a Golden Age in the 
past imbued Greek and Roman history with pessimism: the 
only hope for the future lay in a recurrence of the Golden Age. 
There is a complete absence of the modern idea of indefinite 
progress. In Hesiod, history is divided into five ages, golden, 
silver, bronze, heroic, and iron; in the reign of Kronos the 
world was young and beautiful, but the poet laments the fact 
that he lives amid the weariness and woe of the Iron Age. 
Plato’s philosophy of history was as follows. The world was 
created and set going in a state of perfection by the deity. It 
had, however, within it the seeds of decay, and its period of 
duration was 72,000 solar years. For the first 36,000 years the 
Golden Age preserved its original order, but during the second 
36,000 years a gradual degeneration developed. At the end of 
the whole 72,000 years the world would have dissolved in 
chaos if the deity had not again restored the original conditions 
and restarted the whole process. Plato rated the immutable 
higher than that which varies. His ideal state was unchange- 
able, determined by geometrical arrangement, ruled by fixed 
laws which neither had been nor could be attained by any process 
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of development or improvement. Aristotle in the Politics wrote 
that changes in the established order were undesirable. ‘That 
perfect order could be reached by many changes and adapta- 
tions was a conception foreign to the static view of life of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The theory of world-cycles was their orthodox theory of 
cosmic time. The Pythagoreans believed each cycle repeated 
exactly the course of events of the preceding cycle. To this 
doctrine Virgil gave poetic expression in the fourth eclogue: 

Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 


The Oriental doctrine of vast chronological cycles found a 
place among the doctrines of the Stoics. Zeno and the teachers 
of his school believed the world would be absorbed in the fiery 
aether and re-emerge renewed to continue the same process 
endlessly and identically throughout a succession of worlds. 
Aristotle said in the Politics that the arts and sciences had been 
found and lost an infinite number of times. “The thing that 
hath been it is that which shall be, and that which is done is 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the 
sun.’ The cyclic theory involved the theory of degeneration 
which Horace expressed when he wrote: 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


Polybius regarded the Stoic version of the theory of a cyclic 
succession of forms of government as a scientific fact. By 
corruption and revolution monarchy passed through tyranny, 
aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy to anarchy till the return of 
monarchy saved the situation. The permanence of the consti- 
tutions of Sparta and Rome he ascribed to the fact that they 
were mixed constitutions which better resisted decay. The 
ideal of Livy was ancient Rome, and in his eyes, his own age 
was degenerate after centuries during which there had been 
a gradual decline. 
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The classical view, then, of the process of history is static— 
it is a wheel which revolves without advancing, and past, 
present, and future are alike. The Epicureans, indeed, rejected 
the doctrine of a Golden Age followed by degeneration. They 
thought that the early condition of men resembled the con- 
dition of beasts, but that human intelligence over a long period 
had enabled men laboriously to reach their present state of 
civilization. But though they recognized progressive ameli- 
oration in the past their evolution stopped in the present, and 
they did not contemplate its continuance in the future. On the 
contrary, they thought that knowledge would make no more 
important advances and that, in the end, the universe would 
fall in ruins. The classical outlook seems to have been funda- 
mentally pessimistic, and interested exclusively in the immediate 
present. The order of the universe was fixed and must be 
endured with resignation. 

The present dominated the Greeks and Romans because they 
were not conscious of the past and the future as we are. Since 
the present reproduced the past and the future would repeat 
the present it was only necessary to study the present. Thucy- 
dides makes the events of the present live, and his clear intellect 
analyses and explains them, but his lack of perspective caused 
him to magnify a comparatively petty Greek war into a struggle 
of world-wide importance and to imply that no war before the 
Peloponnesian War could have been very great. He was unable 
to imagine that the affairs of the past and of those who were not 
Greeks could have been as important, at least, as the affairs of 
the present and of Greeks. Tacitus could not understand the 
principate of Augustus and the causes which led to the founda- 
tion of the Empire because he was not a contemporary himself. 
The impulse which drives us to discover the past and to find 
the knowledge and the explanation of all the processes of 
human life only excited in the classical mind a mild curiosity. 
Greek and Roman antiquarians were, for the most part, learned 
rather than critical, and their labours profited history little. 
They collected but were unable to arrange, compare, deduce, 
and criticize after the manner of modern researchers. Homer 
remained omniscient and infallible, and the myths of early 
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Roman history were not investigated. The Greeks left the 
site of Troy for Schliemann to examine, and the Romans never 
tried to discover the origin of the Etruscans. Classical his- 
torians are best when dealing with contemporary affairs. The 
background of Greek and Roman history is naive mythology 
which approaches very close to the period of fullest develop- 
ment. Greek and Roman history before 500 B.C. as known to 
Greeks and Romans of one century later is largely a forgery, 
and the knowledge we have of this early period is more full 
and accurate than the knowledge of any Greek or Roman. The 
Greeks had no single fixed chronological era and they reckoned 
with uncertainty by the names of magistrates who held office 
during each year; the first date of the Roman chronological 
era upon which all others were based was fictitious. To us this 
lack of interest in the past is incomprehensible. Yet no one 
saw any incongruity in the notion which made Augustus trace 
his descent from Venus and Aeneas, and made Virgil celebrate 
the theme. 

The classical mind did not trouble itself about the universe, 
as we do, but was much more content to take it at its face value. 
Thus there was not, in classical times, the same huge gap as at 
present exists between the layman and the expert in knowledge 
because, then, knowledge was not so recondite and exclusive 
as now. Most Greek and Roman historians were not historical 
experts and scholars but laymen who wrote history because 
there were no experts and scholars to write it, guided chiefly 
by their common sense, not by elaborate scientific methods, 
dealing with information derived by simple means of research, 
not by any complicated system. Those who excelled owed 
their success to their literary talents or excelled only in the 
treatment of the near present; their preoccupation with the 
present and their superficial criticism prevented them from 
thoroughly studying the past, and it seems the future did not 
interest them. The present and the material bounded the 
classical mind. Classical atoms were minute bodies, but never- 
theless bodies, which could not be seen and touched only 
because of their infinitesimal size; yet they could be described 
and explained in the verses of Lucretius. All the constructions 
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of Euclidean geometry can be realized by the eye and made 
plain to schoolboys. Modern mathematics are not derived 
from the everyday experience of the average man and can only 
be understood by specialists. The Greek gods and goddesses 
had bodies in the likeness of men, and their conduct and char- 
acter were very human. The numina of the old Roman religion 
were purely local in power and influence and, later, many of 
them were transformed after the fashion of Greek anthropo- 
morphism. Greek and Roman religion was neither esoteric 
nor remote. Perhaps the reason why classical culture has been 
so popular and powerful is that it is easily understood by people 
of alien cultures. Its elements are much more commonplace 
than the elements of, say, Indian or Chinese culture, and they 
do not emphasize fundamental peculiarities. 

The views of the Greeks and Romans about history were 
the only views possible to their minds, just as our ideas about 
history are the only ideas possible for us. Our historical 
methods satisfy us because our mentality invented them in the 
same way in which the classical historians thought their own 
historical methods adequate. The differences express the 
changed circumstances and outlook of the world in whic 
we live. 


Animula vagula blandula 
Dun little, dear little comrade and guest, 
Spirit that sharest this body of clay, 
Into what regions wilt now fare away, 
Pale little, poor little friend of my breast, 
Leaving the pranks thou art wont here to play? 
A. W. B. 
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‘LETTERS’ TO MY SON 
By w. F. GOSLING 


N 1774 were published the Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 

Son, in which my Lord reduced to writing the principles of 
conduct by which he wished his son to be guided. As models 
of polished wit and wisdom they have long continued to flourish 
and take in the history of English literature almost the place 
which the ‘Maximes’ of La Rochefoucauld have taken in the 
history of France. 

In classical literature, of course, we shall find no such 
collected corpus of wisdom for filial conduct; but scattered up 
and down throughout the ‘Lives’ of Plutarch we shall find 
moral maxims and advice from father to son which Plutarch 
has gathered out of his love for what is at once didactic and 
instructive. We shall find that the fathers of Greece and Rome 
were no less ready to guide their sons with principle and point 
as Lord Chesterfield his wayward offspring. For they, too, 
wished their sons to be decent men: ‘neque quisquam parens 
liberis, uti aeterni forent, optavit: magis uti boni honestique 
vitam exigerent.’! 

Let us then turn over the pages of Plutarch, and begin our 
ramble with the life of Themistocles. There we read that ‘his 
father to dissuade him from accepting any public service, 
showed him some old galleys that lay worn out and neglected 
on the sea-shore, just as the populace neglect their leaders, 
when they have no further service for them’.? 

We can imagine that the father had many wise things to 
say to his son on this theme, and that although he did not 
succeed in weaning him from a public career, he prepared him 
for the ruder shocks of a statesman’s life. Whether Themis- 
tocles himself was an equally good father we have cause to 
doubt; for not only have we the testimony of Plato that Themis- 
tocles’ sons were rather poor creatures, but also Plutarch 
preserves this saying of the great man: 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of him, he 
said laughing, “This child is greater than any man in Greece; for the 

t Sall. Jug. 85. 2 Plut. Them. 2. 
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‘LETTERS’ TO MY SON 45 
Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands me, and he commands his mother.”! 

This looks very much like the case of an enfant gate. 

As we turn over the pages we are struck with the fact that 
Plutarch loves to preface his lives with short moral essays. It 
is with such a one that he begins his life of Pericles. Nature, 
he says, has planted in the human soul the love of knowledge; 
but this love must be employed towards such pursuits as will 
make for human happiness and human achievement. Curiosity 
spent upon low and worthless objects we must condemn: con- 
templation of the works of virtue will lead us through the 
proper channels of pleasure to the highest goal. To point the 
moral he tells us a story from the life of Alexander. Philip of 
Macedon, his father, discovered his son, at an entertainment 
given in his honour, singing in a very skilful and agreeable 
manner; yet he was annoyed and asked: ‘Are you not ashamed 
to sing so well?’ It was not that Philip condemned the arts of 
singing and playing in themselves, but rather he considered 
that a prince who would one day rule a great kingdom should 
spend the time which Alexander had obviously lavished upon 
the perfecting of his lesser accomplishments, upon things of 
more vital and lasting import. By all means, he implied, spend 
the vacant hour in hearing others sing, but do not yourself aim 
at becoming an accomplished singer when the business of king- 
ship requires your undivided attention. You cannot serve two 
masters. “There is time enough,’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘if 
you do but one thing at once; but there is not time enough in 
the year, if you will do two things at a time.’ And again: ‘A 
problem of Euclid at a ball and thoughts of a minuet during 
the solving of a problem are both out of place.’ 

That Alexander was no ordinary son, and would need the 
careful handling of a fine race-horse, Philip soon discovered. 
A horse, by name Bucephalus, one day was up for sale. Philip 
and his son went to see it put through its paces. It turned out 
to be, to all appearances, a vicious and unmanageable beast, so 
that the King was annoyed to have had his attention turned to 
such a horse. Alexander, however, decided to succeed where 
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others had failed, and wagered that he would mount and ride 
the horse. The company laughed, but Philip took the wager. 
Then the story goes on: 

‘Alexander ran to the horse, and laying hold on the bridle, turned him 
to the sun: for he had observed, it seems, that the shadow which fell 
before the horse, and continually moved as he moved, greatly disturbed 
him. While his fierceness and fury lasted, he kept speaking to him softly 
and stroking him : after which he gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly 
upon his back and got his seat very safe. Then without pulling the reins 
too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set him agoing. As soon as he 
perceived his uneasiness abated and that he wanted only to run, he put 
him in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the voice and spur.”! 
In the education of such a youth, Philip agreed with Terence: 

Hoc patrium est, potius consuefacere filium sua sponte recte facere 
quam alieno metu,? 
and so he took the method of persuasion rather than of command, 
and tc help him, engaged the services of Aristotle, the greatest 
of all tutors. 

Alexander, behind his waywardness, had the saving grace of 
genius. This could not be said of the son of Phocion, the great 
Athenian admiral. Phocion found the greatest difficulty in 
instilling the principles of wisdom into his son: he was a dis- 
solute young man, apparently, who took an infinite delight in 
sowing his wild oats. He also conceived a passion, Plutarch 
tells us,3 for trying his skill in the Panathenaic Games. His 
father encouraged the ambition, not because he set much store 
by victory, but because he considered the exercise and pre- 
paration excellent correctives of loose living. The son entered 
and gained a victory. But the lad would then have his victory 
celebrated in his own style: a great entertainment was prepared 
in his honour at the house of one of his friends. ‘The evening 
developed into a debauch and it was upon a scene of the grossest 
revelry that Phocion eventually appeared. Plutarch preserves 
us his rebuke: ‘Phocus, why do you suffer your friend thus 
to sully the honour of your victory?’ To turn him from his 
leanings towards the profligate life, Phocion took him to 
Sparta, there, amid the rigours of a strict discipline, to learn 
1 Plut. Alex. 6. 2 Ter. Adelphi, i. 1. 40. 3 Plut. Phoc. 20. 
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‘LETTERS’ TO MY SON 47 
the true lessons of exercise and training. It is to be remembered 
to the credit of the son that he afterwards prosecuted his father’s 
accusers and punished them as they richly deserved, 


For children, living on, preserve the dead man’s name 
From darkness.! 


We continue to turn the pages of Plutarch and we find in the 
life of Cato a eulogy of the ideal father of antiquity. Did he 
not say, ‘That he liked a young man that blushed, more than 
one that turned pale,’ and point the way to all his successors 
who had the care of their sons to heart? Did he not himself 
take charge of his own son from his earliest youth, and make 
himself responsible for the rudiments of his education, although 
he had an excellent tutor in his household. But ‘he did not 
choose that his son should be reprimanded by a slave, or pulled 
by the ears, if he happened to be slow in learning; or that he 
should be indebted to so mean a person for his education. He 
was, therefore, himself his preceptor in grammar, in law, and 
in the necessary exercises. For he taught him not only how 
to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride, but to box, 
to endure both heat and cold, and to swim the most rapid 
rivers.’2 

Cato indeed went so far as to write a history of Rome in 
large characters with his own hand, that his son might learn 
of the great achievements of his ancestors without so much as 
stirring from his home. The training stood the youth in good 
stead, for later in life, in the harder school of war, when serving 
under the general Aemilius Paulus against Perseus, king of 
Macedon, he lost his sword in the heat of the battle. Undis- 
mayed he gathered his friends about him, charged the enemy 
and after a long encounter cleared the place : there under a heap 
of dead bodies he recovered his sword. For this bravery he 
was commended by his general and a letter existed in the days 
of Plutarch himself from the hand of Cato, full of the praises 
of his son for this very action. We should like to have seen that 
letter! 

It is not, however, until we come to the life of Fabius 


t Aesch. Choeph. 505. 2 Plut. M. Cato, 20. 
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Maximus that we hear from the lips of the great dictator, 
conqueror of Hannibal, words that epitomize for us our beau- 
ideal of the Roman paterfamilias. It happened that because of 
Fabius’ greatness, Rome elected his son to the consulship, a 
tribute indeed to the man who had saved the state in the hour 
of her greatest need. Fabius, one day, approached his consul 
son, not on foot as the magisterial dignity demanded, but 
riding on horseback, either, says Plutarch,! because he was old 
and infirm or maybe on purpose to try his son. The young 
consul seeing his father thus mounted stood on the dignity of 
the consul and sent forward one of his lictors to bid his father 
dismount, to reproach him for his lack of courtesy, and to tell 
him that if he had any business with the consul he must 
approach on foot. The old man was immediately delighted, 
and despite the fact that the bystanders were somewhat offended 
by the imperiousness of the consul, he instantly dismounted, 
ran up and embraced his son, saying: 
‘My son, I applaud your sentiments and your behaviour. You know 
what a people you command, and have a just sense of the dignity of your 
office. This was the way that we and our forefathers took to advance 
Rome to her present height of glory, always considering the honour and 
interest of our country before that of our own fathers and children.’ 
From the same school came the answer of Pyrrhus to one of 
his sons who asked him to whom he would leave his kingdom. 
The king replied : “To him who has the sharpest sword.’2 
Before we close the book let us read one story from the life 
of Augustus. One day the emperor, going to visit one of his 
grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero in his hand. The 
boy, naturally alarmed to be seen with the work of his grand- 
father’s enemy before him, tried to hide it under his robe. 
The emperor, however, was too quick for him and took it from 
him. We can picture the boy’s dismay as the emperor pre- 
tended to be angry and scanned the book with a scowl. But 
the scowl soon disappeared before a gentle smile, and the 
emperor handed back the book with the words : ‘My dear child, 
this was an eloquent man, and a lover of his country.’3 The 
emperor could not have read his grandson a nobler lesson. 
 Plut. Fab. Max. 24. 2 Plut. Pyrrhus, 9. 3 Plut. Cicero, 49. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By MARCUS N. TOD 
VI. A Hymn to Pan 


HE importance of the contribution made by Greek in- 

scriptions to our knowledge of history, both Greek and 
Roman, is coming to be more widely recognized and more 
justly appreciated year by year. But in another department 
also, that of Greek literature, inscriptions have made, and con- 
tinue to make, remarkable additions to our knowledge, and I 
propose to give a single illustration of that fact in this the 
concluding article of the present series. 

The number of epigrams preserved for us upon stone, and 
usually upon stone alone, is very considerable. In 1878 
G. Kaibel published his famous collection of Epigrammata 
graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, numbering 1,208, and since then 
every year has brought additions to their number—so many, 
so varied in form and in content, so valuable for the light they 
throw upon Greek language and thought and life, that we 
welcome wholeheartedly the announcement recently made that 
Dr. Werner Peek has undertaken the laborious task of bringing 
Kaibel’s work up to date. 

But epigram, though the most obvious, is by no means the 
sole province of Greek literature in which we owe an ever- 
increasing debt to inscriptions. Mr. J. U. Powell has rendered 
signal service to scholarship by discussing some of the most 
striking recent accessions to Greek poetry in his New Chapters 
in the History of Greek Literature, of which three series have 
already appeared (Oxford, 1921, 1929, 1933), while in his 
Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925) he has provided us 
with excellent texts of many of those which date from the 
Ptolemaic era. 

The autumn of 1929 witnessed the first publication (J.C. 
iv?. 1. 129-31) of a series of three hymns engraved upon a slab 
of dark limestone, of which two contiguous portions were 
unearthed by Dr. P. Kavvadias on the site of the Epidaurian 
Asclepieum. The slab is preserved in its total breadth, but its 
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upper part is lost. The left-hand column of the inscription 
contains the latter part of a hymn apparently addressed to ‘all 
gods’ and beneath it a complete hymn to Pan, while in the 
narrower, right-hand column we have, seemingly all but 
entire, one in honour of the ‘Mother of the gods’, above which 
may have stood a similar composition glorifying some other 
deity, possibly Dionysus. Last year brought a valuable dis- 
cussion of these poems by Miinscher, followed early this year 
by an independent study, mainly devoted to the third hymn, 
by Powell, and later by the eagerly awaited edition by Maas, 
based on a text carefully revised by Peek. In the present article 
I confine myself to the hymn in honour of Pan, of which no 
text has yet appeared in any work readily accessible to English- 
speaking students of the classics. 


Tlavi. 
péAnu’ 
xpuctav xopav éya[A]uc, 
KwTiras &voxt[a ploica(s). 


5 Ev8pdou ovipiyyos eU[xos] 
EvOeov xev(er), 
&s wéAos AE Paiveov 
Kat’ 


voopdsv 
10 evydpe_eutos 
évitpttraov EavOdi yeveioo. 


"Es 2’ “OdAuptrov 
EpyeTal ayo, 
’OAuptricov 


15 poioa, 


Kipverton yapiv’ ov 

yap TréAeis Epiopa Tra&vToov. 
it Taw 


The hymn consists of a title, eighteen trochaic tetrameters 
(-v|-<c|--]|-<%), of which only two (Il. 1, 9) are cata- 
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lectic, and a concluding phrase consisting of a cretic and a 
spondee (--~-|--). The first four and the last eight lines 
naturally fall into four-line stanzas: Il. 5-8 may well compose 
a similar stanza, leaving a central group of three lines,—for 
there does not seem to be sufficient ground for assuming that 
here a line has been accidentally omitted. In 1. 14 6eév is, by 
synizesis, a monosyllable. 

The text is well preserved, though, as will be seen, a few 
letters are no longer legible on the stone: these can, however, 
be restored with practical certainty save at the end of I. 5, 
where three or four letters are lost. I have retained, with some 
misgiving, von Hiller’s conjecture ev[xos] in preference to the 
ev[xeip] suggested by W. Theiler. Possibly et[ppwv] might meet 
the case. The engraver has made several errors—omitting the 
final s of poicas (1. 4), writing yevn for yevei (1. 6), inserting 
a redundant 1 at the close of faivoica (1. 15), and spelling 
tpeioua wrongly (1. 18). The first editor read Aca in 1. 8, but 
Maas rightly, I think, postulated mnaé. 

The language of the hymn contains elements of Doric (e.g. 
é& xo, tedv) and of Aeolic-Homeric (poicas. paivoica) 
which form part of the lyric xow7. 

The inscription was not engraved until the third, or possibly 
even the fourth, century of the Christian era, as is attested by 
the character of the writing. But it does not necessarily follow 
from this that the hymns were composed at that time. Latte, 
indeed, assigns them to the Imperial period and finds, especially 
in the hymn to the Mother of the gods, a vivid reminder of the 
Latin archaizing poets of the Hadrianic age. Miinscher, on 
the other hand, argues that not only the conception of Pan 
revealed in these lines but also their language and their metrical 
form are compatible with the fifth-century origin of the poem. 
Maas also is inclined to date it in the classical period on account 
of its high artistic level, though admitting that the view of Pan 
as the creator of all things, which finds expression in the con- 
cluding stanza, cannot be traced back with certainty before the 
Stoics and that a later poet may have been capable of composing 
so fine a hymn; on the whole, however, he would attribute it 
to the fourth or early third rather than to the fifth century B.c. 
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If this is so, we have a striking parallel to the famous Hymn 
of the Curetes, discovered among the ruins of the temple of 
Dictaean Zeus in easternmost Crete. That also was engraved 
in the third century A.D., yet its original composition is assigned 
by Professor Murray to the fourth or at latest to the opening 
years of the third pre-Christian century (B.S.A. xv. 364 f.: 
cf. Powell, Collect. Alex. 161). 

' ‘This is not the place to discuss in detail the religious con- 
ceptions underlying the poem or to comment upon the lingu- 
istic and literary questions which it suggests, nor am I qualified 
for such a task. My aim is fulfilled if I introduce to a wider 
circle of students of classical literature this fresh and interesting 
accession to the corpus of extant Greek poetry. 


BrstiocraPHy: F. Hiller von Gaertringen, I.G. iv?. 1. 130 and Pl. mx; K. 
Miinscher, Philol. Woch. lii. 1036 ff. (Festschrift F. Poland, 92 ff.); J. U. Powell, 
New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Series iii. 203, 207 f.; P. Maas, 
Epidaurische Hymnen (Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft: 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, ix. 5), 130 ff., 159 and Pl. 1. Cf. K. Latte, 
Gnomon, vii. 133, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 
i. 269, ii. 178. On the Greek hymn in general see R. Wiinsch’s article s.v. 
*‘Hymnos’ in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-encyclopddie, ix. 140 ff. 


TRANSLATION 
Anthol. Graeca, cxxix. Eubulus. 
‘AN EXCUSE FOR THE GLASS! 


THREE glasses are enough, I think, 

For any wise man’s son to drink: 

The first will pledge the Health of all, 
The next at Love and Beauty’s call 

We drink, then drain our third to Sleep 
And so to bed! Thus all who’d keep 
The name of wise. But number Four 
Is Mischief’s cup and ours no more; 
Five shouts a challenge, Six unwise 

To riot leads, Seven to black eyes, 
Eight cries ‘Police!’, Nine ‘Fury!’, then 
A madman’s violence outs with Ten. 


Such power’s in a little cup 
To trip the silly toper up. 


H. C.-W. 
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VERSION I 


WERE long to tell 

What spring and autumn, what the winter snows, 
And what the summer shade, what day and night, 
Evening and morning, sleep and waking, thought 
From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walked with Nature. But let this 
Be not forgotten, that I still retained 
My first creative sensibility ; 
That by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. 

An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour ; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye: 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport. 


WorpswortH, The Prelude, Book II. 


PERLONGUM tamen est expromere versibu’ cuncta 
Quae Ver Auctumnusque, nives algente hieme auctae, 
Aestivaeque umbrae nemorum, Nox alma, Diesque, 
Hesperu’, Mane, Sopor, quodcumque aevi vigilatumst, 
Pectus inexhausto rerum de fonte rigatum, 

Sanctae alimenta profuderunt cuppedinis, ictus 

Qua Naturae iter incedebam consociatum. 

Convenit at memori mandatum mente tenere 

Illud, motibu’ vim, quos sensus nominitamus, 

Mi durasse creatricem nec victa dedisse 

Corda manus, moles quia certo et machina mundi 
Ordine volvatur. Cum fulgeret occiduus Sol, 
Suppeditare novum splendorem ardore ministro 
Mens animi instabat: quin saecla canora volantum, 
Aurarumque leves animae, tum quae sibi murmur 
Dulce fluenta cient, mentis pariter ditionem 

Fassa meae: necnon, oculorum subdita visu, 

Horruit atra magis caligine nocte coorta 

Tempestas media. Inde animus studio obsequioque 
Naturam est colere: inde mihi haec divina voluptas. 


FRANCIS PEMBER. 
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VERSION II 
Ariel’s Song 


ComE unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Courtsied when you have and kiss’d, 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark! 
Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark: 
Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i. 2. 


Act’ étri tdoAe EavOds 
elta ouverrtete yepoiv xeipas, 

Kal Kal piAdpeven, 
odAou &Aaudctou, 
AcUipd Te 

Aaiwnpois 

GAete, NUpoan. 

KAUet’ KAvete ty. 


AU ov. 
T&v ye Modocodv 
av. 


Sp8poBda pbdyyov 
Koxky 2é peAize1. 


j. U. 


POWELL. 
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TO VERGIL, ON HIS PORTRAIT 


Tue following lines have been sent us by a correspondent apropos of 
the portrait of Vergil reproduced in the May number of Discovery by 
Professor R. S. Conway, with a brief account of the reasons for believing 
it to be authentic. It shows, among other things, the carelessness in 
dress—in hair, in the adjustment of the toga, and in the cut of his 
shoes—which seems to be attributed to him by his friend Horace in 
Sat. 1. 3. 30. Any of our readers who have not seen it may be glad to 
know that the photograph has a whole leaf to itself and is suitable for 
framing. The words in italics are to be read in a whisper. 


So, Vergil, that ’s your picture; 
With flashing eyes and free. 
(To save pedantic stricture 
We spell you with an -e-.) 


Glad we’d have been to know you, 
And ask what Bavius did; 

And could the Muses show you 
The cave where Dido hid? 


Your singing, master poet, 
No centuries will stop ; 
But your hair—how should you know it ?— 
Was just a prison-crop. 
Your looks they called ungainly, 
—Some folk are hard to please. 
But your toga very plainly 
Is hunched across your knees. 


Maecenas bade one meet you; 
No Roman could refuse. 

Who would not want to greet you? 
But what appalling shoes ! 


F 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Ep1toR, Greece and Rome 


26 June 1933. 
Dear Sir, 

With some effort, I think I have mastered Mr. Witton’s simplified 
explanation of gerunds and gerundives, but I cannot yet agree that it 
is ‘simple and satisfying’. 

I should value his criticism of the following explanation, which I state 
dogmatically to save time. 

The obvious connexion between two such sentences as agua mihi 
bibenda est and mihi eundum est is the idea of necessity. The first is 
usually translated literally ‘water is meet-to-be-drunk by me’, or if you 
want to make the dative more natural ‘for me water is meet to be drunk’, 
Since all intransitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the passive, 
and the gerundive is passive, why not translate my second example 
‘it is meet-to-be-gone by me’ (i.e. an impersonal gerundive)? I use 
‘it’ simply as the ordinary pseudo-English way of getting round the 
Latin impersonal. 

It is not very difficult to see how the gerundive is used, too, in such 
phrases as epistolae scribendae causa, which can be translated ‘for the 
sake of the letter-which-has-to-be-written. Nearly all ‘gerundive 
attraction’ phrases have some idea of necessity about them, and the 
few which have not can be easily explained as arising out of blind 
habit. It only remains to say that the gerund or verbal noun is really an 
abstract noun possibly derived from the neuter of the adjective 
(gerundive), just as many Greek neuter adjectives are used as abstract 
nouns. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. S. STANIER. 
The Grange, King’s School, 
Canterbury. 
26 June 1933. 
Dear Sir, 


The reviewer of Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles is not quite up to date in 
his defence (G. & R. ii, p. 183) of his comment on the quantity of the 
vowels in fic and hoc. ‘The last edition of Kennedy’s Revised Latin 
Primer (1930) does not mark those vowels long, and a brief footnote 
gives the gist of the excellent paragraphs you have printed on p. 183. 
Lewis and Short’s Dictionary is not a safe guide to quantity when, for 
example, despite Geo. 2. 12, siler is marked with its first vowel long and, 
s.v. Hylas, havoc is made of Ecl. 6, 44. Since 1895 Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar has been known as Gildersleeve and Lodge; and if it is cited 
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57 
as an authority, a similar place might be found for Hale and Buck’s 
Latin Grammar, where, already in 1903, the true doctrine of hic and hoc 
was expounded for ‘high school students’. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. F. MountForp. 


The University of Liverpool. 


COMPETITION 


(1) A Speech in Defence of Catiline, or (2) A Sea Voyage from Rome 
to Athens. 


ONLY five entries were received, four of them attempting a defence of 
Catiline. The prize is awarded to C. H. Wilson, De Aston Grammar 
School, Market Rasen, Lincs. Within the short compass allowed he 
compresses a good deal of material and brings out his points clearly— 
historical precedents, discrediting of the official evidence, and a plausible 
alternative to the Senatorial version of the Allobroges affair, while he 
hints at Cicero’s rather doubtful dealings in the past with Catiline and 
his credulity. He writes in an easy flowing style and does not try to 
imitate in English the superlatives to which Cicero is so prone. The 
other competitors did not have so clear an idea of what they wanted 
to say, their points were not clearly made, and they gave way to a rather 
bombastic effort to imitate Cicero. R. L. Brigden (Portsmouth Gram- 
mar School) wrote well with good knowledge of the background of the 
conspiracy and of the tactics of a special pleader. Margaret Steppat 
(St. Paul’s Girls’ School) gave too much away for her defence to be 
convincing; the Senate was asked to take the good character of his 
defender as proof of Catiline’s innocence. T. Hadoux had good material 
but did not marshal his facts, while his English was involved. 

J. H. Hughes’ account of a sea voyage from Rome to Athens, though 
painstaking, was not particularly informative or lively in its description. 

The winning entry is printed below. 


A DEFENCE OF LUCIUS CATILINA, DELIVERED IN THE 
SENATE 


Far be it from me, Conscript Fathers, to defend wanton rebellion against 
the Republic; yet it will be my endeavour to prove that Catiline has not only 
followed the precedents set by the champions of the Senatorial power—nay, 
by the Senate itself—but also that only the obstinacy and arrogance of the 
Senate has forced him to take these measures, which otherwise he would not 
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have contemplated. Has not the Senate resisted every attempt to remedy 
peacefully undeniable abuses, or to delegate authority in any degree to the 
people? Was not Tiberius Gracchus bitterly opposed throughout his career 
by the Senate, and finally murdered by Nasica and a crowd of Senators? 
It was the Senate which suborned a slave to murder Caius Gracchus. What 
could have been more cruel or unjust than the proscriptions of Sulla, the 
champion of the Senate, when almost five thousand citizens were assassinated, 
their houses wrecked, and families slaughtered? Can evidence against 
Catiline show anything to compare with this organized massacre, supposedly 
in the name of law and order? 

Consider, furthermore, the character of the man with whom you are 
dealing. Lucius Catiline is a man of noble birth, descended from the illustrious 
line of the Sergii. His career has been distinguished by high honours, 
culminating in his candidature for the consulship, when Cicero himself was 
not ashamed to oppose him on equal terms. What, moreover, is the reason 
for the sudden change in the attitude of Cicero towards Catiline? Only 
recently he undertook, and successfully carried out, the defence of Catiline 
on a charge of malversation in his province; now he has become his bitterest 
enemy, casting a jealous eye on Catiline’s array of supporters, which includes 
men of praetorian and consular rank. Surely it is unjust that a man who 
receives the approval and support of such distinguished followers should be 
treated as any common rebel. 

The source of Cicero’s evidence is well known to us all. From the late 
mistress of Curius, a friend of Catiline, Cicero takes an incredible story of 
contemplated assassinations and bloody deeds of ridiculous magnitude, 
apparently believing them himself, and expecting others to believe them. 
Which of you would, I ask, trust such a woman in private dealings, when 
your domestic happiness, or your home or fortune were at stake? How much 
more, then, should we distrust this woman’s evidence, when the whole 
future safety of the Republic depends upon our diagnosing the diseases which 
grow in the body of the Republic! And it is to remedy the chaos in our 
public affairs that Catiline is working. 

It must first be made clear that Catiline had no thought of subverting the 
State—least of all with foreign aid, as his enemies have hinted. In fact, it 
should be evident to all that he has shrunk from the use of force, as is proved 
by his repudiation of Cornelius Lentulus, who would have armed his slaves 
to effect the same object. The only man to have used open force so far is 
Cicero himself, since he has driven Catiline out of the city into the camp in 
Etruria, and has thus been enabled to represent Catiline as allying himself 
with foreigners. But how could he remain at Rome, when persecuted by 
the consul himself? The way in which an innocent but earnest attempt to 
readjust the prejudiced decisions of the Senate has been misrepresented as 
a conspiracy against the State is only another instance of the guile of Catiline’s 
enemies. 

I cannot and do not desire to deny the letters to the Allobroges, since they 
afford me such an excellent opportunity of illustrating my point. The 
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Allobroges sent envoys to Rome to complain of abuses in the internal 
administration of their province. The Senate, whose business it was to receive 
them, completely ignored their petitions; the Allobroges therefore turned to 
Catiline, who they knew was trying to remedy such injustices as they were 
then suffering. Cicero, however, hearing of this, bribed the Allobroges to 
betray their dealings with Catiline. And on such evidence as this, Conscript 
Fathers—the evidence of loose women and bribed barbarians—you are asked 
to condemn one who is only trying to follow in the footsteps of the Gracchi. 

I therefore reassert, Senators, that Catiline has been wilfully misrepre- 
sented, both as to character and as to aims. He desires not, as his enemies 
would have you believe, to overthrow the Republic, for which he has as 
great a love as any of us—nay, a greater, since he is willing to risk his life 
and all in an effort to rescue her from the anarchy of factions—but to 
strengthen her against the diseases which daily eat away her life. He first 
desires to abolish the sets of factions whose strife produces this weakness 
and disease, and prevents the return of prosperity and peace; secondly, to 
set up a strong central authority, based on a genuinely popular consent. 
And why should not that authority be the Senate? For Catiline has no 
objection to the Senate, of which he is a member, as a ruling body; what he 
does object to is a Senate which has become merely the mouthpiece of 
corrupt factions. Let us, therefore, in the interests of the Senate and the 
Republic, beware lest we allow that same spirit of selfishness and injustice 
which brought death to the Gracchi, to cast its blight on yet another earnest 
and willing servant of the Republic. 

C. H. WILSON. 


A prize of half a guinea is offered for a rendering into Latin Elegiacs of 
the following passage of English verse. 

Competitors must be under the age of 19 on November 30th, by which 
date their entries must reach the Joint Editor at the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 4. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘Elegiacs’. 

The autumn skies are flushed with gold, 
And fair and bright the rivers run; 
These are but streams of winter cold 
And painted mists that quench the sun. 


In secret boughs no sweet birds sing, 
In secret boughs no birds can shroud ; 
These are but leaves that take to wing 
And wintry winds that pipe so loud. 


*Tis not trees’ shade, but cloudy glooms 
That on the cheerless valleys fall, 

The flowers are in their grassy tombs 
And tears of dew are on them all. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


| 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 ty 12 13 
14 16 
17 18 ig 
20 23 
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CLUES. An asterisk denotes the omission of the final letter. 


ACROSS 


we Object of hero worship. 

‘ubi sanguine bellum —’. 
- . Aeneas’ advice about the wine. 
18. Makes Panchaia rich. 
19.* ‘— in tenera pecori gratissimus herba’. 
20. Hel » Dido, hence. | 
ergil did not wish the 


24. Babylonian wallflower. (Ovid.) 
2s This may be 19’s adjective. 


17. Hide. 


32. Wat of addressing Tele matrons. 
$. Carthaginian, when of 
= en about fifty 
40.% Thou a foreign field. 
41.* Hamstrung Trojan. 
=. Genitive, but not of Gellius’ day. 
44. Best kind of soil for 48. 
6. Sas Describes breastplate after last three letters of 
46. Home of 6 dn. 
dn. Might b late. 
and 11. . The Nile (nom.). 


ACROSTIC 


Ho Cc 
Ann A 
Nesto R 
Nubi T 
I nrebi H 
B ellon A 
Auri G(a) 
L ucumO 


DOWN 


1. The bridle is confusing 4. 
2. Dr. Blackfoot. A story oi Hercules. 
3. Austere fate of unburied Trojans. 
4. Vergil bro them f: rom a mount. 
‘Hostis adest, — ’. 
Sibyl’s utterance. 


Begun wrong way, finished. 
10. pithet 
11. One kind of 48 welcome to these and dessert. 
— Rose in just wrath. 

3. Set mole upon, muddled, and killed 1 ac. 
; : This blessed priest may have envied the Nile. 
21. Above king’s treatment of fas. 
23.° ae ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres.’ 
28 t have used. beh 

rev. where microphone should 
30. I should prefer to reverse this stream (acc.). 
31. Sone. foes. 

seem very singular to Pentheus. 


Fermiztl 40. See 22 and 38. 
42. Part of Venus’s disguise open to criticism. 


T. W. M. 


SOLUTION 


2. Virg. Aen. iv. 680-1 Anna Perenna. 
3. Juv. x. 252-3. 
6. Virg. Aen. vii. 319; vii. 72-4. 
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Moenia Romae : Passages from Latin Authors illustrating Roman History and 
Latin Literature to the Death of Augustus. By L. C. SARGENT, B.a. 
Blackwell, 1932. 3s. 6d. 


Most of us who have to teach Roman History have sometimes wished we had 
the sort of text-book that a Roman schoolboy might have had. Livy is on too 
large a scale, he is too rhetorical, too imperialistic, too ‘Livian’, and is too often 
missing when he is most wanted. Velleius, Aurelius Victor, and the other 
Epitomists are drab and uninspiring. Modern Latin is merely a makeshift. 
The best that can be done is what Mr. Sargent has done, to take descriptive 
passages from Livy, Eutropius, Vergil, Ovid, any one that has them to offer— 
Mr. Sargent presses the Twelve Tables and the Monumentum Ancyranum 
into his service—and to string them together with sufficient comment to pass 
the reader down the centuries. The effect, of course, is patchy, and the differ- 
ence in scale between the extracts and the narrative cannot but be perplexing. 
But Mr. Sargent intends his book to be a reader rather than a text-book of 
history, and any boy or girl who has read his 240 pages will have not only a 
first-hand acquaintance with the outstanding facts of Roman History, but also 
a better idea of the range of Latin literature than one generally gets at school. 
By refraining from adding notes, the editor has left something for the class- 
master to do. 


Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. By Cart DarLInG Buck, Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press, London). Pp. 404. 27s. 6d. 


Professor Buck’s book is a marvel of arrangement and compression. In his 
360 pages he covers the whole ground, down to the tedious noun and adjective 
suffixes. (Incidentally, nothing is gained by separating eques from pedes on 
P- 332.) He has no space for controversial matters, such as the ‘Wiros’, but 
contents himself with indicating in an Appendix where such topics can be 
pursued. Partly as a result of this, the book has a somewhat conservative 
appearance, such as a shortened ‘Brugmann’ might have worn forty years ago. 
Professor Buck still equates ttrros with equus, although neither the aspirate nor 
the vowel nor the wm can be paralleled; he will have none of Thurneysen’s 
‘sonant z’ to explain fof: (p. 98), and rejects alike Postgate’s explanation of the 
Latin future infinitive, although he does mention it (p. 306), and Conway’s 
derivation of the gerund from -njo. But a glance at the bibliography will 
dispel any idea that Professor Buck is not up to date; he merely prefers the 
verdict ‘not proven’; and it will come as a shock to some people to learn that 
there is no evidence of a long @ in magnus (p. 94). 

Where space is so strictly limited, a word index of 32 pages is a generous 
allowance; but users of the book will find it necessary to interpolate further 
references. 
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In a welter of polyglot forms and conventional symbols, the printers have 
done nobly. An omitted o on p. 76 and a redundant t on p. 368 are venial sins; 
while tribiilus for tribilis (p. 331) and quaestum for questum (p. 306) have the 
appearance of oversights rather than of misprints. 

Schoolmasters will be grateful for something with which to replace King 
and Cookson and Victor Henri on the library shelves; it is a pity the price has 
to be so high. 


Greece and the Aegean. By E. A. GaRpneR and S. Casson. London: Harrap, 
1933. Pp. 254, 33 illustrations, 4 maps. 7s. 6d. 


The flood of guide-books to Greece continues in full spate: this most recent 
one is a sober compilation, full of facts, accurate and up to date, but rather too 
business-like in its general tone. Anecdotage can be overdone, but a lighter 
touch and an occasional unbending would have made it more readable. Of its 
reliability there can be no question, and Professor Gardner has succeeded in 
covering a vast range of topics and in describing every part of the country. In 
this way he is markedly different from other authors who tread the well-worn 
path and imagine that Athens, Delphi, and Olympia make up the whole of 
Greece. An interesting chapter on Constantinople is added by Mr. Casson, who 
compresses too much into his thirty pages and yet succeeds in conveying some- 
thing of its fascination which has always had so potent and fatal an attraction 
for Greece herself. 


Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By M. and C. H. B. QUENNELL. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 1932. Pp. 156, 83 illustrations, map. 8s. 


This is the best of the three volumes which the Quennells have published on 
Ancient Greece. The style is direct and inoffensive, there is less ‘talking- 
down’, and though some important subjects are scantily dealt with, a vast 
variety receives quite generous treatment. It is in the last part of the book that 
the scale is out of all proportion, for though the Peloponnesian War is an event 
of colossal importance for fifth-century history its appearance in considerable 
length here is out of place, while an attempt to compress the Athenian opera- 
tions at Syracuse into a page or two simply refuses to be done effectively. The 
illustrations, as usual, are delightful, the line-drawings beautiful, and the re- 
production of Zippelius’ sketch panorama of Priene a masterpiece. There are 
minor inaccuracies or inconsistencies in spelling and a bold simplification of 
the trireme question. 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Third Series. Edited by 
J. U. Poweti. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 268. 15s. net. 


To the readers of the two previous series, published in 1921 and 1929, this 
third volume needs no introduction. As before a wide field is covered, 
though the major portion of the book deals with the poetry and drama of 
the fifth century and earlier. New discoveries in this are naturally somewhat 
fragmentary, but the writers show an admirable restraint in their restorations 
and deductions. In the Lyric and Elegiac Poetry the most interesting parts 
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are naturally the new fragments of Sappho. Next to these comes the poem 
which makes Corinna at last more than a mere name; it is fortunately long 
enough to show that she deserved her ancient reputation. There is also a new 
poem of Tyrtaeus, surprising in that its inspiration is political rather than 
martial. About sixty mutilated lines of Erinna’s Distaff, besides giving us 
examples of the poem for which she was chiefly famous, raise doubts about 
the date traditionally assigned to her. The largest section of the book is 
that devoted to drama, but it is also of its nature the least satisfying, for 
fragments of plays can at their best hardly be anything but tantalizing, and 
at their worst they tend to provoke the most unfounded type of conjecture. 
However, the reconstruction of the Ichneutae seems to be approaching 
finality and there are some interesting fragments of Euripides. Comedy, 
whether Old, Middle, or New, provides little of solid interest. 

Perhaps the general reader will find the last section, that on Romance, the 
most interesting of all. In this Mr. Rattenbury ably sums up all the dis- 
coveries that have been made in this branch of Greek literature, which, 
though it belongs to the decadence, is of value for its descendants if not for 
itself. 

May one hope that in the next series there will be examples again of the 
more homely and domestic writings which appeared in the previous series? 
They give us a picture of Greek life, perhaps all the more convincing because 
it is entirely unconscious. 

To look for errors in such a book would be an impertinence, but there 
seems to be a mistake in mathematics either in the text or the note on p. 158. 


Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius. Translated by E. PHILLIPS BARKER. Two volumes. 
Clarendon Press, 1932. (Oxford Translation Series.) 12s. 6d. net. 


A very adequate translation of Seneca’s one hundred and twenty-four letters 
to Lucilius on behaviour in general, and incidentally almost everything else 
under the sun. The raciness of the original is well rendered. The original is 
hardly ever touched in the usual sixth-form course, but this translation 
might well be put into the pupil’s hands. It would make at least one Roman 
come to life for him. There are a few, but not too many, illustrative and 
critical notes, all carefully done, and tucked away at the end of the book. 


Aristophanes: a Study. By GitBert Murray. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1933. Pp. x+268. 7s. 6d. 
The personalities and literature of the later fifth century are intertwined in 
a remarkable way and it is impossible to study the politics of the age without 
being led into close connexion with its literature and philosophy : the life and 
work of Aristophanes is a striking example of this complex structure—he so 
clearly reflects the phases of the time in which he lived, he was so closely 
related to literary and philosophic movements that his character cannot 
fail to be intricate, and one of the points that this new study clearly 
brings out is the inadequacy of so many text-book accounts of him. No 
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unqualified cut-and-dried definition of the man will serve: he seemed to 
have so many facets and each reflected a different light. Professor Murray 
has taken the plays and shown how they illustrate the changing politics of the 
years, the changing character of the poet, the changing condition of his craft, 
After a chapter on the literary and political background, he takes outstand- 
ing figures and movements, as Cleon, Socrates and the New Learning, 
Euripides, the Jury Courts, and illustrates the objective effect they had on 
Aristophanes, and then the reactions which the ‘Gétterdamerung’ of Periclean 
Athens had on his sensitive mind, the passion for peace, the waning of the 
fiery political ardour of his early years and the gradual evolution of Old 
Comedy into the type of literature in which Menander excelled. The interpre- 
tation of character is done with all the skill and wealth of illustrative material 
which one ever expects from Gilbert Murray: there is appreciation of 
Aristophanes’ lyrical gifts, there is no hesitation in using the lessons which 
Aristophanes would have men learn and applying them to a world even 
more distracted than his was, and from the technical aspect an interesting 
chapter on fourth-century Comedy, describing the work of Menander, his 
virtues and shortcomings. A stimulating book for a wide circle of readers. 


SHORT NOTICE 
The Festival of Adonis (Theocritus XV). By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. Text and 
translation, with Bion’s Lament for Adonis. London: Scholartis Press, 
1933. Pp. 37. Limited edition (240). 7s. 6d. 
There is little that is new in this attractively produced book except the translation of 
the Syracusan ladies’ dialogue and Bion’s Lament. The text which Mr. Blakeney 
adopts is chosen from the work of several previous editors and the version of the 
Ritual Hymn is Calverley’s, with its rather limping iambics. The first part’ of the idyll 
is translated into prose of greater colloquial freedom than the original warrants, and 
in several places his interpretation is open to doubt, while the notes are rather common- 
place for a decorative edition. The fount used for the Greek text is pleasing and well- 
formed but rather cramped in appearance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review.] 
A History of Delos. By W. A. LaIDLaw, M.A. Basil Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 308. 
8 illustrations. 18s. net. 


The Composition of Plato’s Apology. By R. HacKForTH, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 175. 7s. 6d. net. 

Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend. By W. R. Hatimay. (The 
Gray Lectures, 1932.) Cambridge University Press, 1933. Pp. 158 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. By Sir W1LL1AM SMITH, D.C.L. Revised 
edition by J. F. Lockwoop, M.A. London: John Murray. gs. net. 


Livy, Book II, cc. 1-40. Introduction, notes and vocabulary. By C. W. Bary. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 176. 15. gd. 
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